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TRANSLATED FROM BERANGER. 
NUMBER ONE. 

Even when among the fair 

As in joy I’m lingering, 

How I envy, in the air, 

The swift swallow’s wanton wing. 

Here and there, how he doth fly, 

All that’s fair is in his way,— 

In the clear, the cloudless sky. 

Quickly, freely would I play, 

Had I wings to lift me high. 


From the nightingale so sweet, 

I would learn her sweetest lay, 
And each laughing girl I'd greet, 
With it on my joyful way ; 

And at twilight’s quict hour 

At the trysting place so fair, 

Ere the shade of evening lower, 

I would warble in the air— 
Could I gain that witching power. 


And in joyful revelry 
When the wine cup passes round, 
Woman’s charms, the toast should be, 


When they heard my song’s sweet sound. 


The old soldier should rejoice, 
When, in peace, at home, he hears, 
The soft music of my voice 
Falling on his aged ears— 

Oh, a bird’s life is my choice. 


Round the prison I would play, 
To the captives I would sing, 
Pouring forth a soothing lay, 

I would hide from them my wing. 
One I'd give a joyous smile, 

One with happy dreams of home, 
As he slumbered, I'd beguile, 
Back to childhood he should roam, 
And be joyous all the while— 


All that’s beautiful and fair, 

I would visit in my way, 

Summer cloudlets in the air, 
Gleaming in the sun’s bright ray, 
Flowers which blossom on the trees, 
Or which humbly deck the ground, 
Sending perfume to the breeze— 

My light wing and song’s sweet sound 
Should among them all be found. 


When the heart of man beats high, 
Joyfully would I be near, 

And when pleasure lights his eye, 
Joyous notes should greet his ear, 
And when sorrow fills his heart, 
And his brow is knit with pain, 

Ere the burning tear drops start 

{ would sooth him with my strain, 
Bringing back bright joy again. 





NUMBER TWO. 
How this lower world abounds 
In joy and grief, in bliss and woe! 
Scourges chase poor mortals round, 
Tears on every footstep flow. 
Beauty’s charms our fancy wile, 
Flowing wine cups fire our brain, 
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Let wine flow and woman smile, 
And the world is gay again. 


Every land is deluged o’er, 

But the bow of hope appears, 
Arching o’er the promised shore, 
Ending all our flowing tears. 
And the dove has found an isle 
Rising from the lessening main ; 
Let wine flow and woman smile, 
And the world is gay again. 


Death comes in another form, 

Etna bursts with fearful fire, 

Cities sink beneath the storm, 

And the flames to heaven aspire. 
But at last, its rage is o’er, 

Peace and joy resume their reign, 
Wine and woman charm once more, 
And the world is gay again. 


God! what frightful evil springs 
Hurrying from an eastern land, 
Pestilence has spread her wings, 
Thousands sink beneath her hand. 
Health returns with roseate glow, 
Leading pleasure in her train, 
Woman smiles, and wine-cups flow, 
And the world is gay again. 


Hark ! the cannon’s heavy sound 
Breaks the stillness of the air, 
Precious life-blood wets the ground, 
Sons and fathers perish there. 
Wearied arms their task decline, 
And the heart cries out, Refrain ! 
Then with woman’s smiles and wine 
Soon the werld grows gay again. 


Now our song of praise we’ll sing 
To the stars which beam above, 
To the blossoms of the spring 
Redolent of joy and love. 

Spite of slavery’s bitter woe, 

E’en beneath a tyrant’s reign— 
Woman smiles and wine-cups flow, 
And the world is gay again. 
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GEORGE IV.—HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 

It would not be easy to find a greater contrast in the character and ha- 
| bits of two princes succeeding one another in any country, than the two 
| last Georges presented to the eye of even the most superficial observer. 
| George Priace of Wales had been educated after the manner of all 
| princes whose school is the palace ef their ancestors, whose teacher is 
, boundless prosperity, whose earliest and most cherished associate is unre- 
| strained self-indulgence, and who neither, among their companions, form 
| the acquaintance of any equal, nor in the discipline of the seminary ever 
taste ofcontrol. The regal system of tuition is indeed curiously suited to 
its purpose of fashioning men’s minds to the task of governing their fellow 
creatures—of training up a naturally erring and sinful creature to occupy 
the most arduous of all human stations, the one must requiring habits of 
self-command, and for duly filling which, all the instruction that man can 
receive, and all the virtue his nature is capable of practising, would 
form a very inadequate qualification. This system had, upon the Prince 
of Wales, produced its natural effects in an unusually ample measure. He 
seemed, indeed, to come forth from the school a finished specimen of its 
capabilities and powers ; as if to show how much havoc can be made in @ 
, character originally deficient in none of the good and few of the great qua- 
| lities, with which it may be supposed that men are born. Naturally of a 
| temper by no means sour or revengeful, he had become selfish to a degree 
| so extravagant, that he seemed to act upon a practical conviction of all 
mankind being born for his exclusive use ; and hence he became irritable 
_on the least incident that thwarted his wishes; nay, seemed to consider 
| himself injured, and thus entitled to gratify his resentment, as often as any 
one, even from a due regard to his own duty or his own character, acted 
in a way to disappoint his expectations or ruffle his repose. 

His natural abilities, too, were far above mediocrity; he was quick, 
likely, gifted with a retentive memory, and even with a ready wit—en- 
dowed with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of eye, that fitted 
him to attain refined taste in the arts—possessing, too, a sense of the lu- 
dicrous, which made his relish for humour sufficiently acute, and bestowed 
upon him the powers of an accomplished mimic. The graces of his per 
| son and his manners need not be noted, for neither are valuable but as the 
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| adjunct of higher qualities ; and the latter, graceful manners, are hardly to 
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be avoided by one occupying all his life that first station which, by remov- the invention of some new pleasure—it was found that a life of what was 
ing constraint, makes the movement of the prince as naturally graceful as called unbounded profusion could not be passed without unlimited extra- 
those of the infant or the child too young to feel embarrassment. But of vagance, and that such enormous sums had been squandered in a few 
what avail are all natural endowments without cultivation? They can | years as seemed to baffle conjecture how the money could have been spent, 
yield no more fruit than a seed or a graft cast out upon a marble floor; ‘The bill was of course brought in to the country, and one of the items 
and cultivation, which implies labor, discipline, self-control, submission to which swelled the total amount to above half a million, was many hun- 
others, can scarcely ever be applied to the Royal condition. ‘They who | dredsof pounds for Marechal powder, a perfumed brown dust with which the 
believe that they are exempt from the toils, and hardly liable to the casu- fops of those days filled their hair, in preference to using soap and water, J 
akties of other mortals—all whose associates, and most of whose instruc- | after the manner of the less courtly times that succeeded the French Re- 
tors, set themselves about confirming his faith—are little likely to waste  volution. The discontent which this unprincipled and senseless waste of 
the midnight oil in any contemplations but those of the debauchee ; and money occasioned had no effect in mending the life of its author; and in 
beings, who can hardly bring themselves to believe that they are subject | a few years after a new debt had been incurred, and the aid of Parliament 
to the common fate of humanity, are pretty certain to own no inferior con- | was required again. There seemed now no chance but one of extricating 
trol. ‘ Quoi donc,” (exclaimed the young Dauphin to his Right Reverend | the Prince from the difficulties with which he had surrounded himself, and 
preceptor, when some book mentioned a king as having died)—‘ Quoi | obtaining such an increased income as might enable him to continue his 
donc, le Rois meurentils?” “« Quelquefois, Monseigneur,”’ was the cau- extravagance without contracting new debts. That chance was his con- 
i tious and courtly reply. That this Prince should afterwards grow, in the | senting to marry, in order that the event might take place, so pleasing to a 
ratural course of things, into Louis XV., and that his infant aptitude for | people whom all the vices and the follies of royalty can never wean from 
the habits of royalty thus trained up should expand into the maturity of | their love of Princes, and the increase of the royal family be effected with : 
self-indulgence, which almost proved too great a trial of French loyal pa- due regularity of procedure from the heir-apparent’s loins. But, although e 
tience, is not matter of wonder. Our Louis, notwithstanding the lessons | the entering mto the state of matrimony in regular form, and with the ac- i 
of Dean Jackson, and the fellowship of Thurlow and Sheridan, was a man | customed publicity, might afford the desired facilitics of a pecuniary kind, j 
of very uncultivated mind—ignorant of all but the passages of history such a step little snited the taste of the illustrious personage usually term- 
which most princes read, with some superficial knowledge of the dead | ed ‘ the hope of the country.” That the restraints of wedlock should be 
languages, which he had imperfectly learnt and scantily retained, con- | dreaded by one to whom all restraint had hitherto been a stranger, and who 
siderable musical skill, great facility of modern tongues, and no idea what- | could set at nought whatever obligations of constancy that holy and com- 
ever of the rudiments of any science, natural or moral; unless the very | fortable state imposed, was wholly out ofthe quesiion. If that were all, he 
imperfect notions of the structure of government, picked up in conversa- | could have no kind of objection to take as many wives as the law of the q 
tion or studied in newspapers, can be reckoned any exception to the uni- || land allowed, supposing the dower of each to be a bill upon the patient oe 











7 versal blank. || good-nature of the English people, towards some mass of debt contracted. ig 
We have said nothing of the great quality of all—the test of character, || But there had happened another event, not quite suited to the people’s i 
? —firmness, and her sister truth. That the Prince was a man of firm mind, | taste, although of a matrimonial kind, which had becn most carefully con- = 
i not even his most unscrupulous flatterers ever could summon up the | ccaled for very sufficient reasons, and which placed him in a predicament “* 
: courage to pretend. He was much the creature of impulses, and the sport || more embarrassing even than bis pecuniary difficulties. Le 
q of feelings naturally good and kind ; but had become wholly selfish through | The most excusable by far, indeed the most respectable of all the e 


unlimited indulgence. Those who knew him well were wont to say that Prince's attachments, had been that which he had early formed for Mrs. ge 
his was a woman's character, when they observed how little sclf-command | Fitzherbert, a woman of the most amiable qualities, and the most exem- e 
i he had, and how easily he gave way to the influence of petty sentiments. | plary virtue. Her abilities were not shining, nor were her personal charms 
. Nor was the remark more gallant towards the sex than it was respectful | dazzling, nor was she even in the first siage of youth; but her talents 
Be towards the Prince ; inasmuch as the character of a woman transferred to | were of the most engaging kind: she had a peculiarly sweet disposition, 
7 the other sex implies the want of those qualities which constitute manly | ynited to sterling good sense, and was possessed of manners singularly 
virtue, without the possession of the charms by which female weaknesses fascinating. His passion for this excellent person was a redeeming virtue 
are redeemed ; independently of the fact that those weaker parts are less of (he Prince ; it could only proccel from a fund of natural sense and good 

rejudicial in the woman, because they are more in harmony with the whole. | taste, which, had it but been managed with ordinarv prudence and care, 
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Hf 7 hat they who draw the tfeath of life in a court, and pass all their days would have cndowed a most distinguished character in private life; and ] 

ae “ii an atmosphere of lies, should have any very sacred regard for truth is could it by any miracle have been well managed in a palace, must have r 

i. = hardly to be expected. They experience such falsehood in all who sur- furnished out a ruler before whose lustre the fame of Titus and the Anton- ] 

round them, that deception, at least suppression of the truth, almost seems | ines would grow pale. This passion was heihiened by the difficulties t 

necessary for self-defence ; and accordingly, if their speech be not framed | which its virtuous object interposed to its gratification ; and upon no other I 

; upon the theory of the French Cardinal, that language was given to man for ' terms than marriage could that be obtained. But marriage with this ad- 8 

| the better concealment of his thoughts, they at least seem to regard in what | mirable lady was forbidden by law! She was a Roman Catholic ; sincerely ¢ 

; they say, not its resemblance to the fact in question, but rather its subser- ; attached to the religion of her forefathers, she refused to purchase a crown t 

; viency to the purpose in view. ; : : | by conforming to any other; and the law declared, that whoever married a t 

4 The course of private conduct which one in such a station, of such ha- | Catholic should forfeit all right to the crown of these realms, as if he were t 

i bits, and of such a disposition, might naturally be expected to run, was | naturally dead. This law, however, was unknown to her, and, blinded by v 

that of the Prince from his early youth upwards ; and when he entered | yarious pretences, she was induced to consent to a clandestine marriage, - 

upon public life, he was found to have exhausted the resources of a career which is supposed to have been solemnised between her and the Prince h 

of pleasure ; to have gained followers without making friends; to have peyond the limits of the English dominions, in the silly belief, perhaps, en- n 

i acquired much envy and some admiration among the unthinking multitude | tertained by him, that he escaped the penalty to which his reckless con- e 

5 of polished society ; but not, in any quarter, either to command respect or | duct exposed him, and that the forfeiture of his succession to the crown k 

i) conciliate esteem. The line of political conduct which he should pursue | was only denounced against such a marriage if contracted within the W 

z was chalked out by the relative position in which he stood to his father, realm. ‘The consent of the Sovereign was another requisite of the law to Pp 

t and still more by that monarch’s character, in almost all respects the re- | render the marriage valid : that consent had not been obtained ; and the 8 

: verse of his own. ' : ' invalidity of the contract was supposed to save the forfeiture. But they h 
It thus happened that the Whig party, being the enemies of George | who so construed the plain provision in the Bill of Rights, assumed first, 

i qt TII., found favor in the sight of his son, and became his natural allies. In that no forfeiture could be incurred by doing an act which was void in it- CC 

HRB the scramble for power they highly valued such an auxiliary, and many of self, whereas the law of England, as well as of Scotland, and every other di 

ih them were received also into the personal favor of their illustrious political | country,t abounds in cases of acts prohibited and made void, yet punished S| 

iy recruit. But state affairs were by him only taken as a stimulant, to rouse by a forfeiture of the rights of him who contravenes the prohibition, as much ne 

A the dormant appetite, when more vulgar excitement had fatigued the jaded | as if they were valid and effectual. The same courtly reasons and fraudu- a 

ik sense ; and it would be extremely difficult to name the single occasion | lent matchmakers of Carlton House next assumed that statutes so solemn A 

H on which any part was taken by him whom the Whigs held out as the || as the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement could be varied, and, indeed, or 

iif most exalted member of their body, from the end of the American war un-_ repealed in an essential particular, most clearly within their mischief, by a ne 

1: til the beginning of the contest with France. An event then occurred | subsequent law which makes not the least reference whatever to their pro- be 

which brought his Royal Highness upon the stage, but not as a friend of | visions ; while no man could doubt that to prevent even the attempt at ha 





the Liberal party. He came forward to disclaim them, to avow that his | contravening those prohibitions was the object of the Law, in order to 
sentiments iffered from theirs, and to declare that upon the great ques- | prevent all risks ; it being equally manifest that, if merely preventing a 
tion which divided the world, he took part with the enemies of liberty and Catholic from being the Sovereign’s consort had been the only purpose of 
4 of improvement. The French Revolution had alarmed him in common the enactment, this could have been most effectually accomplished by 
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f with most of his order ; he quitted the party for many years; he gave the | simply declaring the marriage void, and the forfeiture of the crown became he 
only support he had to give, his vote, to their adversaries. The rest ofhis || wholly superfluous. It is, therefore, very far from being clear that this we 
Kd political history is soon told. When the alarm had subsided he gradually | marriage was no forfeiture of the crown. But, it may be said, the Prince Er 
i E came back to the Opposition party, and acted with them until his father’s yan this risk only for himself, and no one has a right to complain. Not so. reé 
; illness called him to the Regency , when he shamefully abandoned them, | The forfeiture of the crown was his own risk assuredly ; but he trepanned g a ¢ 
; f flung himself mto the hands of their antagonists, and continued to the end | Mrs. Fitzherbert into a sacrifice of her honour to gratify his passion, when dic 
i i of his days their enemy, with a relentless bitterness, a rancorous maligni- | he well knew that the ceremony which she was made to believe a marriage be 
| ty, which betokened the spite of his nature, and his consciousness of hav- could only be regarded as a mere empty form, of no legal validity or effect é of 
ih in injured and betrayed those whom, therefore, he never could forgive.— || whatever; unless, indeed, that of exposing her, and all who assisted, to ; of 
HH bet It was indeed the singular and unenviable fate of this Prince, that he who | the high pains and penalties of a premunire. While he pretended that he a Ch 
at various times had more “ troops of friends” to surround him than any i was making her his wife, and made. her believe that she was such, he was ha 
man of any age, changed them so often, and treated them so ill, as to sur- | only making her the victim of his passions, and the accomplice of his crimes. 5 bo 
Nii vive, — a short part of his life, every one of his attachments, and to || __—___ evi 
i find himsel te its close in the hands of his enemies, or of mere stran- | * Some affirm that it was performed in London at the house ofher uncle. hal 
gers, the ee mer connections of yesterday. || + Tolawyers this matter is quite familiar. In England, if a tenant for life makes firs 
After —S the os of Hh uninterrupted by any more ra- || a feoffment in fee, this forfeits tw ontate, okhengs ee attomss to enlarge his - cor 

i sages i : | tate is g i 4 eoffee takes nothing by the grant. In Scot- 
| = pimcatael ond ieee, nd te om a - oe pees of indul- land. fan tir of entail, fettered by the fencing clauses makes conveyance contrary gar 
a! nce, Ot . “: coming incapable of receiving fur- |) ¢o tie prohibitions, the deed is wholly void, and yet he forfeits the estate, touse the int 
et gratification unless the wish of the ancient tyrant could he gratified by tee of the Bill of Rights, “ as ifhe were naturally dead.” “~ 
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A few years after when those passions had cooled, or were directed into || merits, admire the virtues, and interest herself in the fortunes of the 
some new channel, the rumour having got abroad, a question was asked in || other, without ever feeling the difference of their rank, even so far as to 


Parliament respecting the alleged marriage. His chosen political asso- | betray in her manner that she was honoring them by her condescension. 
ciates were appealed to, and, being instructed by him, denied the charge hus, all might well be charmed with her good-nature, lively humour, 
in the most unqualified terms. Before such men as Mr. Fox and Mr. and kindly demeanour, while no one ever thought of praising her affa- 
Grey could thus far commit their honor, they took care to be well assured bility. zi 

of the fact by direct personal communication with the Prince himself. He But Caroline of Brunswick had far higher qualities than these ; she put 
most solemnly denied the whole upon his sacred honor; and his denial forward, in the course of her hapless and checkered existence, claims of a 
was, through these most respectable channels, conveyed to the House of | much loftier caste. She had a delight in works of benificence that made 
Commons. We are giving here a matter of history well known at the charity the very bond of her existence ; nor were the sufferings of her 
time ;—a thousand times repeated since, and never qualified by the par- || life unconnected with this amiable propensity of her nature. Her pas- 
ties, nor ever contradicted on their behalf. It must be confessed that this |) sionate fondness for children, balked by that separation from her only off- 
passage of the Prince’s story made his treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert com- | spring to which she was early doomed, led her into the unwise course of 
plete in all its parts. After seducing her with a false and fictitious mar- || adopting the infants of others, which she cherished as if they had been 
riage, he refused her the poor gratification of saving her reputation, by let- | her own. Her courage was of the highest order of female bravery, scor- 
ting the world believe he had really made her his wife. Instances are not | ing all perils in the pursuit of worthy objects, leading her certainly into 
wanting of men committing in public a breach of veracity, and sacrificing | adventures that were chiefly recommended by their risks, but, like the ac- 


truth, to save the reputation of their paramours; nor is any moralist so | tive courage of a woman, suffering occasionally intervals of suspension 
stern as to visit with very severe censure conduct like this. But who was | according to the state of the animal spirits, possibly influenced by the 
there ever yet so base as deliberately to pledge his honor to a false- | physical constitution of the female frame, although the passive virtue of 
hood, for the purpose of his own protection, and in order to cover with fortitude never knew abatement or eclipse. There were occasions, indeed, 
shame her whom his other false pretences had deceived into being his || when her two distinguishing characteristics were both called forth in uni- 
paramour! Bad as this is, worse remains to be told. This treachery was | son, and her brave nature ministered to her charity. While travelling in 
all for the lucre of gain; the question was raised, upon an application to the East, the plague broke out among her suite. Unappalled by a peril 
Parliament for money ; and the falsehood was told to smooth the difficul- | which has laid prostrate the stoutest hearts, she entered the hospital, and 
ties that stood in the way of a vote in Committee of Supply ! | set to others the example of attending upon the sick, regardless of even 
The influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert gave place to another connection, | the extreme risk which she ran by hanging over their beds and touching 
but she retained that sway over his mind which we have described as the | their persons Let it be added to this, that her nature was absolutely 
brightest feature in the Prince’s character. Hence he spared no pains to | without malice or revenge ; that she hardly knew the merit of forgiveness 
make her believe that the public denial of their wedlock was only render- | of injuries, because it cost her nothing ; and that a harsh expression, a 
ed necessary by his father’s prejudices and tyrannical conduct. She well | slanderous aspersion, any indication of hatred or of spite, never broke 
knew, that to find an example of fear greater than that dread with which from her, even when the resources of ingenuity were exhausted in 
he quailed at the sound of his father’s voice, or indeed the bare mention of | order to goad her feelings, and self-defence almost made anger and resent- 
his name, it was necessary to go among the many-colored inhabitants of | ment a duty. a 
the Caribbee Islands ; and hence she could the more easily credit the ex- | _ It will be said that the fair side is here presented of this remarkable 
planation given of the disclaimer so cruel to her feelings. In private, |' picture—remarkable if the original were found in a cottage, but ina 
therefore, and with her, he still passed himself for her husband, and she || palace little short of miraculous. If, however, there be so fair a side to 
learned, like other and more real wives, to shut her eyes upon his infideli- | the portraiture, shall it not turn away the wrath that other features may 
ties, while her empire over his mind remained unshaken. The pressure | possibly raise on reversing the medal? But that is not the defence, nor 
of new difficulties rendered a regular marriage necessary for his extrication ; | even the palliation, which belongs to this unparalleled case. Was ever 
but as this must at once and for ever dispel all that remained of the ma- | human being so treated—above all, was ever woman so treated as this 
trimonial delusion, he long resisted the temptation, through fear of Mrs. | woman had been—visited with censure if she at some time fell into the 
Fitzherbert, and dread of their intercourse coming to a violent'end. At snares at all times laid for her undoing? Were ever faults made next to 
length the increasing pressure of his embarrassments overweighed all other | unavoidable, by systematic persecution in all matters down to the most 
considerations, and he consented to a marriage, and to give up Mrs. Fitz- | trifling from the most grave, regarded as inexpiable, or only to be expiated 
herbert for ever. Others with whom he lived upon the most intimate | by utter destruction? It is one of the grossest and most unnatural of the 
terms are supposed to have interposed fresh obstacles to this scheme ; || outrages against all justice, to say nothing of charity, which despots end 
but these were overcome by an understanding that the new wife | other slave-owners commit, that they visit on their hapless victims the 
should enjoy only the name ;—that systematic neglect and insult | failings which their oppressions burn as it were into the character—that 
of every kind heaped upon her should attest how little concern they affect disgust and reprobation at what is their own handiwork—and 
the heart had with this honorable arrangement, and how entirely | assume from the vices they have themselves engendered a new right to 
the husband continued devoted to the wedded wives of other men. Every | torment whom they have degraded. These men can never learn the les- 
thing was now settled to the satisfaction of all parties. The old spouse || sons of inspired wisdom, and lay their account with reaping as they have 
was discarded—the old mistresses were cherished, fondled, and appeased sowed. Were a tyrant to assume some strange caprice, by grafting the 
—the faithful Commons were overjoyed at the prospect of a long line of thorn upon the vine-tree, or placing the young dove among vultures to be 
heirs to the crown—the loyal people were enraptured at the thoughts of reared, surely it would surpass even the caprice of a tyrant, and his pro- 
new princes and princesses—the King, while he felt his throne strength- | verbial contempt of all reason beyond his own will, were he to complain 
ened by the provision made for the succession, was gratified with whatever | that he could no longer gather grapes from the plant, and that the per- 
lowered the person he most hated and despised—and the Prince himself | verted nature of the dove thirsted for blood. Did any parent, unnatural 
was relieved of much debt, and endowed with augmented resources. One_ enough to turn his child among gipsies, ever prove so senseless or unrea- 
party alone was left out of the general consideration—the intended con- | sonable as to complain of the dishonest habits his offspring liad acquired 4 
sort of this illustrious character, whose peculiar pride it was to be called by By what title, thea, shall a husband, who, after swearing on the altar to 
his flatterers the “ First Gentleman in Europe.” love, protect, and cherish his wife, casts her away from him, and throws 
Caroline Princess of Brunswick was the individual whom it was found | her into whatever society may beset her in a strange country, pretend ot 
convenient to make the sacrifice on this occasion to an arrangement that complain of incorrect demeanour, when it is no fault of his that there re- 
diffused so universal a joy through this free, moral, and reflecting country. ™ains In the bosom of his victim one vestige of honesty, purity, or of 
She was a niece of George III., and consequently one of the prince’s honour? It is not denied, it cannot be denied that levities little suited to 
nearest relations. Nor has it ever been denied, that in her youth she was | her station marked the conduct of the Princess; that unworthy associates 
a princess of singular accomplishments, as well of mind as of person.) sometimes found admittance to her presence ; that in the hands of intrigu- 
All who had seen her in those days represented her as lovely ; nor did she, | Ng women she became a tool of their silly, senseless plots; that, sur- 
on touching our shores, disappoint the expectations which those eye-wit- | rounded by crafty poiiticians, she suffered her wrongs to be used as the 
nesses had raised. All who had known her in that season of youth, and) means of gratifying a place-hunting ambition, which rather crawled than 
before care had become the companion of her life, and the cruelty of others climbed ; and that a character naturally only distinguished by mere heed- 
had preyed upon her feelings and sapped her understanding, described her | !ess openness, and a frankness greater than common prudence seems to 
mental endowments as brilliant; and a judge, alike experienced and se- justify m those who dwell in palaces, became shaded, if not tarnishea, by 
verely fastidious, long after she had come amongst us, continued to paint | 4 disposition to join in unjustifiable contrivances for self-defence. But the 
her as formed to be “ the life, grace, and ornament of polished society.”’* heavy charges of guilt brought against her, In two several investigations, 
Her talents were indeed far above the ordinary level of women, and had || were triumphantly repelled, and by the universal assent of mankind scat- 
her education not been rather below the average stock of princesses, they | tered in the wind, amidst their unanimous indignation; and from the 
would have decked her in accomplishments remarkable for any station. | blame of lesser faults and indiscretions into which she is admitted to have 
Endowed with the greatest quickness of apprehension, with a singularly } been betrayed, the least regard to the treatment she met with must, in the 
ready wit, and with such perseverance as is rarely seen in the inmates of contemplation of all candid minds, altogether set her free. 
a court, she shone in conversation, and could have excelled in higher stu- | No sooner was the marriage solemnised, which plunged the country in- 
dies than statuary, the only one to which she devoted her attention. If it || to unmixed joy, and raised a mingled expectation and sneer among the 
be said that her buoyant spirits were little compatible with the etiquette population of the court, than the illustrious husband proceeded to the 
of a German court, and made her attend less to forms than the decorum | most exemplary, and indeed scrupulous fulfilment of his vows—but not 
of our English palaces, under the cold and stiff reign of George and those made at the altar. There were others of a prior date, to which, 
Charlotte, might seem to require—so must it be confessed, on the other | with the most rigorous sense of justice, he therefore gave the preference ; 
hand, that no person of the exalted station to which this great lady was —performing them with an exactness even beyond the strict letter of the 
born, and the still higher elevation of rank which she afterwards reached, engagement. It is true they were not quite consistent with the later 
ever showed such entire freedom from all haughtiness and pride, or more obligation, to “love, cherish, and protect ;” but they were vows notwith- 
habituaily estimated all who approached her by their intrinsic merits. ‘The | Standing, and had been attested with many oaths, and fierce imprecations, 
first duchess in the land, or the humblest of its peasants, were alike wel- | and accompanied with a touching and copious effusion of tears. Their 
come to her, if their endowments and their dispositions claimed her re-|| PUrport was an engagement to reject, to hate, and to insult the wedded 
gard ; and, if by the accident of birth she was more frequently thrown wife ; to yield her rivals, not unwedded, but the helpmates of other lords, 


into the fellowship of the one, she could relish the talk, seek out the the preference on all occasions; to crown the existence of the one with 
| all favour, and affection, and respect, while that of the other should be 


* Mr. Canning in the House of Commons, |; made wretched and unbearable by every slight which could be given, 
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every outrage which could be offered to the feelings most tyrannical over 
the female bosom. Swift followed, then. upon the making of the second 
and public vow, the punctval fulfilment of the first and private obtigation. 
Never did the new-married pair meet but in the presence of others, the 
princess was treated on every occasion, but most on public occasions, with 
ostentatious neglect, nay, with studied contumely ; each resource of in- 
genious spite was exhausted in devising varied means of exhibiting her 
position in melancholy contrast with the empire of her rivals: when she 
submitted, trampled upon as dastardly and mean ; when she was reluctant- 
ly goaded into self-defence, run down and quelled and punished as contu- 
macious ; and as soon as maltreatment was suspected to have begotten 
the desire of retaliation, she was surrounded with spies, that not a gesture 
or a look, a word or a sigh. might pass unregistered, unexaggerated, un- 
perverted. Yet no one incident could be found upon which to hang the 
slightest charge of impropriety. Witness the necessity to which the 
Whig friends of Carlton-House were reduced—for want of other blame— 
of complaining thet the sympathy of the people had been awaked in be- 
half of the persecuted and defenceless stranger, and that she did not shun 
occasions of seeing her only friend, the people, so carefully as the Whig 
notion of female propriety deemed fitting, or the Carlton-House standard 
of conjugal delicacy required. 

At the end of atedious and sorrowful year, the birth of the Princess 
Charlotte once :nore intoxicated the nation with loyal joy, and made it 
forget as well the silent sorrows of the one parent, as the perfidious cruel- 
ty of the other. Scarce had the mother recovered, when a fresh and un- 
heard-of outrage greeted her returning health. The “ First Gentleman of 
his age’ was pleased, under his own hand, to intimate that it suited his 
disposition no longer to maintain even the thin covering of decency which 


he had hitherto suffered to veil the terms of their union; he announced | 


that they should now live apart ; and added, with a refinement of delicacy 
suited to the finished accomplishments of his pre eminence among gentle- 

men, that he pledged himself never to ask for a nearer connection, even if | 
their only child should die—he added, with a moving piety, ‘‘ Which God 
forbid !"—in case it might be imagined that the death of the daughter 
was as much his hope as the destruction of the mother. The separation 
thus delicately effected nade only anapparent change in the relative posi- 
tion of the parties. They had before occupied the same house, because 
they had lived under one roof, but in a state of complete separation ; and | 
now the only difference was, that, instead of making a partition of the | 
dwelling, and assigning her one half of its interior, he was graciously | 
pleased to make a new division of the same mansion, giving her the out- | 
side, and keeping the inside to his mistresses and himself. | 
F It is impossible to separate from the history of George IV., that of his. 
wife, for it is united with the most remarkable features of his character ; | 
his boundless caprice—his arbitrary nature—his impatience of contradic- | 





tion and restraint—his recklessness of consequences when resolved to at- 
tain a private end—qualities which, if guided by a desire of compassing | 
greater ends and sustained by adequate courage, would have aroused a | 
struggle for absolute power, fatal either to the liberties of the country or | 
to the existence of the monarchy. | 
The Princess of Wales, wearied out with unceasing persecution, had | 
gone abroad, leaving behind her, as the only support on which she could | 
rely, her only daughter, disease having deprived her of the steady favour | 
and undeviating support of the King, her father-in-law and uncle. ‘The 
death of both that King and that daughter was the signal of new at- | 
tempts against her peace. The history of the Milan Commission is fresh 
in the recollection of all. A board of three persons—a Chancery lawyer, 
who had never seen a witness examined, and whose practice was chiefly 
confined to cases in bankruptcy, on which he had written an excellent 
book—a colonel in the army, who knew but little of the matter—an ac- 
tive and clever attorney—composed this select body, commissioned to 
hunt for evidence which might convict the future Queen, and be ready to 
overwhelm her if she asserted her right to share her consort’s throne. 
Accordingly, recourse was had to spies, who watched all the parties did, 
and, when they could not find acircumstance, would make one ; men who 
chronicled the dinners and the suppers that were eaten, the walks and the 
sails that were enjoyed, the arrangements of rooms and the position of 
bowers, and who, never doubting that these were the occasions and the 





scenes of endearment and of enjoyment, pretended to have witnessed the 


one, in order that the other might be supposed ; but with that inattention | 


to particulars which Providence has appointed as the snare for the false 
witness, and the safeguard to innocence, pretended to have seen in such 
directions as would have required the rays of light to move not straightfor 
ward, but roundabout. Couriers that pried into carriages where the 
travellers were asleep at gray daylight, or saw in the dusk of dewy eve 
what their own fancy pictured —sailors who believed that all persons could 
gratify their animal appetites on the public deck, where themselves had so 
often played the beast’s part—lying waiting-women, capable of repaying 
the kindness and charity that had laid the foundation of their fortune, with 
the treachery that could rear it to the height of their sordid desires— 
chambermaids, the refuse of the streets and the common food of wayfar- 
ing licentiousness, whose foul fancy could devour every mark that beds 
might, but did not, present to their practised eye—lechers of either sex, 
who would fain have gloated over the realities of what their liquorish ima- 
gination alone bodied forth—pimps of hideous aspect, whose prurient 
glance could penetrate through the keyhole of rooms where the rat shared 
with the bug the silence of the deserted place—these were the performers 
whose exploits the Milan Commissioners chronicled, whose narratives they 
collected, and whose exhibitions upon the great stage of the first tribunal 
of all the earth they sedulously and zealously prepared by frequent re- 
hearsal. Yet, with all these helps to success, with the unlimited supply 
of fancy and of falsehood which the character of the people furnished, 
with the very body-servants of the parties hired by their wages, if not 
bought with a price—such an array could only be produced as the whole 
world at once pronounced insufficient to support any case, and as even the 
most prejudiced of assemblies in the accuser’s favour turned from with dis- 





‘ust. 
The arrival of the Queen in this country, on the accession of George 


Che Corsair. 


1V., was the signal for proceeding against her. A green bag was imme- 
diately sent down to the two Houses of Parliament, containing the fruits 
of the Milanese researches ; and a Bill of Pains and Penalties was pre- 
pared for her destruction. Such was the proceeding of the Court, remark- 
able enough, certainly in itself—sufficiently prompt—abundantly dar ng— 
and unquestionably pregnant with grave consequences. ‘The proceeding 
of the country was more prompt, more decided, and more remarkable still. 
‘The people all in one voice demurred to the Bill. They said ‘ Suppose 


| : ‘ : 
all to be true which her enemies allege, we care not: she was ill-used ; 


| she was turned out of her husband’s house; she was persecuted ; denied 
the rights of a wife as well as of a mother; she was condemned to live 
| the life of the widow and the childless, that he who should have been her 
i comforter might live the life of an adulterous libertine ; and she shall not 
_be trampled down and destroyed to satiate his vengeance or humour his 
caprice.”” 
| This was the universal feeling that occupied the country. Had the 
whole facts as charged been proved by acloud of unimpeachable witresses, 
| such would have been the universal verdict of that country, the real jury 
| which was to try this great cause ; and so wide of their object would the 
| accusers have found themselves at the very moment when they would have 
! fancied the day their own. This all men of sense and reflection saw; 
|| this the Ministers saw ; this, above all, the sagacious Cnancellor very 
clearly saw with the sure and quick eye which served his long and per- 
|| spicacious head ; but this Sir John Leach never could be brought for a 
| moment to comprehend, acute as he was, nor could his royal friend be made 
| to conceive it; because, though both acute men, they were utterly blinded 
| by the passions that domineered in the royal breast and the conceited ar- 
|| rogance that inspired the vulgar adviser. 
The people, we have said, in one voice Demurred to the Bill, and plainly 
'| indicated that, if every tittle of the charges against the Queen were proved, 
| or were admitted to be true, they would not suffer her to be sacrificed to 
the rage of one who had no right whatever to complain of her conduct 
were it ever so bad. But this feeling did not prevent them from also be- 
ing prepared, in justice towards he: character, to take issue upon the fact; 
and accordingly the trial before the Lords was looked to with the most 
universal and painful anxiety, though with a confidence which nothing 
could shake. After a strenuous but unavailing attempt to arrest the pro- 
gress of the measure, and fling out the bill on the first reading, her Ma- 
jesty’s counsel, Mr. Brougham, her Attorney, and Mr. Denman, her Soli- 
citor General, prepared to resist it upon the merit of the case, to meet the 
evidence of the Milan Commissioners, and to defend their august client 
from every accusation. 

After great and memorable displays of eloquence and professional skill 
on all sides, it was found that the case had failed entirely ; and the bill, 
which for so many months had agitated the whole country, was at ] ength, 
on the 7th of November, withdrawn. 

Under such aggressions upon her peace and the comforts of all her as- 
| sociates and supporters, after a strugyle of less than a year the gallant 
nature sunk, which had borne up against all neglect, braved the pitiless 
storms of incessant annoyance, and finally triumphed over the highest 
perils with which persecution could surround her. The people continued 
firmly her friend, but the upper classes were, as usual, found unable to face 
the frowns, or resist the blandishments of the court. As long as the in- 


terest of the contest continued, and popular favour could be gained by 


taking the right side, these aristocratic partisans could defy, or thought 
they could defy, the royal displeasure. But when the excitement had 
subsided, and no precise object seemed furthered by any more popularity, 
they were disposed, some to regain lost favour elsewhere, almost all to 
avoid widening the breach. There would be no use in concealing the 
truth, were it not already well known; the Queen’s circle became daily 
more and more contracted ; her cause was as muchas ever allowed to be 
that of right and justice : her husband's conduct that of a tyrant destitute 
alike of feeling and honour ; but he was powerful, and she was weak ; so 
the sentiment most generally felt was, that the subject was irksome, that 
it might as well now be dropped, that there were never such atrocities as 
the Prince had committed, nor such balls as he well and wisely gave from 
time to time, and that, if the sense of public duty commanded votes and 
speeches against the bill in either house of parliament, a feeling of what 
was due to near and dear relatives dictated the private duty of eschewing 
all that could close against their fashionable families the doors of Carlton 





|| House. 


In this state of the public mind, the resolution of the Queen once 


|| more to leave a country where her lot had been so wretched, would, upon 


its being disclosed, have produced very different effects in the various par s 
of the community. The people would have felt general concern, proba- 
bly great, perhaps just displeesure ; the aristocracy, even its liberal mem- 
bers, would have rejoiced at the removal of an irksome inconvenience. 
This plan, when on the eve of being carried into execution, was frustrated 
by her Majesty’s death. Exhausted by continued and unremitted perse- 
cution, and suffering severely by the signal failure of an attempt to attend 
the coronation, ill-devised and worse executed, because planned against 
the peremptory remonstrances of her law advisers, and executed without 
any of her acustomed firmness of purpose. she was stricken with a malady 
thot baffl dal’ tie resources of the medical art, and expired, after declaring 
to her chief adviser, in an affecting interview, that she was happy to die, 
for life had never been to her any enjoyment since her early years, and was 
now become a heavy burthen. 

The body of the Queen lay in state at her villa ncar Hammersmith, and 
was conveyed through the metropolis attended by countless multitudes of 
the people. The Regent was then in Dublin, receiving those expressions 
of loyal affection in which our Irish fellow-subjects so lavishly deal, more 
especially when they are filled with expectations of thereby gaining some 
favourite object. Indeed, Mr. O'Connell himself, in consideration that 
money enough had not been spent in providing palaces, headed a propo- 
sition for building a mansion by subscription; but this, like so many te 
promises and threats, proved mere noise and bluster. not one farthing hav- 
ing ever been subscribed, nor any one step, probably, taken, after ail this 
vapor, The Ministers, therefore, in their Master’s absence, and having no 
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erders from him, could only conjecture his wishes and act accordingly. 
They therefore called out the trovps to prevent the fuueral procession from 
passing through the city, and a struggle ensued with the people, whici: 
ended in the loss of life. Except that the funeral was turned aside at 
Hyde Park, this unjustifiable proceeding produced no effect ; for, after 
moving along part of the New Road, it came back, supported by a count- 
less multitude, and entered the Strand near Temple Bar, so as to traverse 
the whole city. 

The inscription upon the coffin, dictated by the Queen herself— 
“Caroline of Brunswick, the murdered Queen of England ’—made some 
ecclesiastical authorities refuse it admission into the churches, on its way 
to the port of embarkation, where it arrived, accompanied by the execu- 
tors—Mr. Sergeant Wilde, and Dr. Lushington, attending the remains of | 
their royal client to the place of her tinal repose in Brunswick. The in-| 
decent haste with which the journey to Harwich was performed excited 
indignation in all, surprise in none. Nor was there perhaps ever witness- | 
ed a more striking or a more touching scene than the embarkation dis- | 
played. Thousands of all ranks thickly covered the beach; the sea, || 
smooth as glass, was alive with boats and vessels of every size, their colors | 
floating halfmast high, as on days consecrated to mourning ; the sun shone || 
forth with a brightness which made a contrast to the gloom that shrouded || 
every face ; the sound of the guns booming across the water at intervals | 
impressed the solemnity upon the ear. Captains, grown gray in their | 
country’s service, were seen to recal. the Princess’s kindness and chatities, | 
whereof they had been the witnesses or the ministers, unable to restain |) 
the tears that poured along their scarred cheeks. At length the crimson i 
coffin was seen slowly to descend from the crowded pier, and the barge || 
that received it wheeled through the water, while the gorgeous flag of || 
England floated over the remains of the ‘‘ Murdered Queen,” whose suf- |, 
ferings had so powerfully awakened the English people’s sympathy, and | 
whose dust they now saw depart from their shores for ever, to mingle with || 
the ashes of an illustrious race of heroes—smitten with feelings in which 
it would be vain to deny that a kind of national remorse at her murder ex- 
acerbated the deep commisseration for her untimely end. 











THE LOVER’S CONSOLATION. | 


FROM HYPERION. 
We commend the good sense contained in the following conversation 
between the hero, Paul Flemming, and an eccentric Englishman, just after 


| conversation will not be very various; nothing but Edward and 


' eill 
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done so. But now I will no more descend ; 
world, with my mournful, yet holy thoughts.’ 

“Whew! You had better go into society ; the whirl and delirium will 
cure you in a week. If you find a lady who pleases you very much, and 
you wish to marry her and she will not listen to such a horrid thing, I see 
but one remedy, which is to find another who pleases you more, and who 
will listen to it.” 

‘‘No, my friend ; you do not understand my character,” said Flemming, 
shaking his head. “I love this woman with a deep and lasting affection. 
I shall never cease to love her. This may be madness in me; but so it is. 
Alas and alas! Paracelsus of old wasted life in trying to discover its elixir, 
which after all turned out to be alcohol ; and instead of being made im- 
mortal upon earth, he died drunk upon the floor of a tavern. The like 
happens to many of us. We waste our best years in distilling the sweetest 
flowers of life into love potions, which after all do not immortalize, but 
only intoxicate us. By heavens! we are all of us mad.” 

‘‘ But are you sure the case is utterly hopeless 1” 

“Utterly! utterly !” 

“And yet I perceive you have not laid aside all hope. You still flatter 
yourself that the lady’s heart may change. The great secret of happiness 
consists not in enjoying, but in renouncing. But it is hard, very hard. 
Hope has as many lives as a cat or a king. I dare say you have heard the 
old Italian proverb, ‘The King never dies.’ But perhaps you have never 
heard, that at the court of Naples, where the body of a monarch lies in 
state, his dinner is carried up to him as usual, and the court physician 
tastes it, to see that it be not poisoned, and then the servants bear it out 
again, saying, ‘ The King does not dine to-day.’ Hope in our souls is 
king ; and we also say, ‘ The King never dies.’ Even when in reality he 
lies dead within us, in a kind of solemn mockery we offer him his accus- 
tomed food, but are constrained to say, ‘ The King does not dine to-day.’ 
It must be an evil day, indeed, when the King of Naples has no heart for 
his dinner! but you yourself are a proof that the King never dies. You 
are feeding your King, although you say he is dead.” 

“To show you that I do not wish to cherish hope,” replied Flemming, 


Sit apart ane hove the 


| “*T shall leave Interlachen to-morrow morning. I am going to the Tyrol.” 


“ You are right,” said Berkley, ‘there is nothing so good for sorrow as 
rapid motion in the open air. I shall go with you; though probably your 
uni- 
gunde.” 

** What do you mean by that?” 

“Go to Berlin, and you will find out. However, jesting apart, I will 


do all I can to cheer you, and make you forget the Dark Ladie, and this 
| untoward accident.” 


<n elles et aE i 


Paul had sued for the hand of Mary Ashburton, and was rejected. 
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In his chamber he found Berkley. He was looking out of the window, 
whistling. 

“This evening I leave Interlachen forever,” said Flemming rather 
abruptly. Berkley stared. 

“Indeed! Pray what is the matter? You look as pale as a ghost !” 

‘“‘And have good reason to look pale,” replied Flemming bitterly. 
“‘Hoffinan says, in one of his note books, that, on the 11th of March, at 
half-past eight o’clock precisely, he was an ass. That is what I was this 


morning at half-past ten o’clock precisely, and am now, and [ suppose al- || 


ways shall be.” 

He tried to laugh, but could not. He then related to Berkley the whole 
story from beginning to end. 

This is a miserable piece of business!” exclaimed Berkley. ‘ Strange 
enough, and yet I have long ceased to marvel at the caprices of woman. 
Did not Pan captivate the chaste Diana? Did not Titania love Nick 
Bottom, with his ape’s head? Do you think that maidens’ eyes are no 
longer touched with the juice of love-in-idleness! Take my word for it, 
she is in love with somebody else. There must be some reason for this 
No; women never have any reasons, except ‘heir will. But never mind 
Keep a stout heart. Care killed a cat. After all,—what is she! who is 
she? Only a i 

“Hush! hush!’ exclaimed Flemming, in great excitement. ‘ Not one 
word more, I beseech you. Do not think to console me, by depreciating 
her. She is very dear to me still; a beautiful, high-minded, noble woman.” 

“Yes,” answered Berkley ; ‘that is the way with you all, you young 
men. You see a sweet face, or a something, you know not what, and 
flickering reason says, good night, amen tocommon sense. The imagina- 
tion invests the beloved object with a thousand superlative charms ; fur- 
nishes her with all the purple and fine linen, all the fine apparel and furni- 
ture, of human nature. I did the same when I was young. I was once 
as desperately in love as you are now, and went through all the 





* Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 

Of soul ; dear and divine annihilations, 
A thousand unknown rites 

Of joys, and rarified delights.’ 


**T adored, and was rejected. ‘ You are in love with certain attributes,” 
said tue lady. ‘Damn your attributes, Madam,’ said I; ‘I know nothing 
of attributes.” ‘Sir,’ said she with dignity, ‘ You have been drinking.’ So 
we parted. She was married afterwards to another, who knew something 
of attributes, I suppose. I have seen her only once since. She had a baby 
in a yellow gown. I hate a baby in a yellow gown. How glad I am she 
did not marry me. One of these days, you will be glad you have been 
rejected Take my word for it.” 

* All that does not prevent my lot from being a very melancholy one,” 
said Flemming sadly. 

“QO, never mind the lot,” cried Berkley, laughing, “ so long as you don’t 
get Lot's wife. If the cucumber is bitter, throw it away, as the philoso- 
pher Marcus Antonius says in his meditations. Forget her, and all will be 
as if you had not known her.” 

“T shall never forget her,” replied Flemming rather solemnly. ‘ Not 
my pride, but my affections are wounded ; and the wound is too deep ever 
to heal. I shall carry it with me always. I enter no more into the world, 
but will dwell only in the world of my own thoughts. All great and un- 
usual occurrences, whether of joy or sorrow, lift us above this earth ; and 
we saould do well always to preserve this elevation. Hitherto I have not 


“ Accident!” said Flemming. ‘ This is no accident, but God’s Prov:+ 
dence, which brought us together, to punish me for my sins.” 
| ‘QO, my friend,” interrupted Berkley, “if you see the finger of Provi- 
| dence so distinctly in every act of vour life, you will end by thinking your- 
i self an Apostle and Envoy Extraordinary. I see nothing so very uncom- 
mon in what has happened to you.” 
‘“ What! not when our souls are so akin to each other! When we 
seemed so formed to be together—to be one!” 
|| ‘T have often observed,” replied Berkley coldly, ‘that those who are 
} of kindred souls rarely wed together ; almost as rarely as those who are 
| akin by blood. There seems, indeed, to be such a thing as spiritual incest. 
| Therefore, mad lover, do not think to persuade thyself and thy scornful 
i 
| 
| 


| lady that you have kindred souls; but rather the contrary, that you are 
much unlike ; and each wanting in those qualities which most mark and 

| distinguish the other. Trust me, thy courtship will then be more prospe- 
rous. But good morning. I must prepare for this sudden journey.” 

On the following morning Flemming and Berkley started on their way 
to Innsbruck, like Huon of Bordeaux and Scherasmin on their way to Ba- 
bylon Berkley’s self-assumed duty was to console his companion ; a duty 
which he performed like an old Spanish Matadora, a woman whose busi- 
ness it was to attend the sick, and put her elbow into the stomach of the 
dying to shorten their agony. 
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A CHAPTER FROM CAPT. MURRAY’S TRAVELS 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 

On the 17th of May I prepared to leave New York, and to accompany a 
friend on an excursion into the western part of Pennsylvania. I agreed to 
| meet him on board the steam-boat which was to convey us to Elizabeth- 
town, in New Jersey. I was very busy this morning, and had allowed my- 
self the exact time requisite for reaching the pier at the appointed hour : 
accordingly with only five minutes to spare, I got into a hack-carriage, 
and in going down Broadway, found myself jammed into an apparently in- 
| terminable mass of vehicles, with half-a-dozen drays before me, as man 
| huge carts piled with cotton behind, and wagons and omnibuses on eac 
side. Never did I view with so evil an eye the flourishing business and 
| commerce of New York. Escape was impossible: I saw the cruel minute 














|| hand on a great clock, quietly approaching the fatal hour, and I knew that 
| the inexorable steamers would not wait five minutes for President Jackson 
\| and all his cabinet. 

At length I contrived to leap from the carriage, and running at full 
, speed to the wharf (on a very hot day) had the satisfaction of seeing the 
|| boat go off when I was within a hundred yards of her. She carried off, 
|| too, my companion and my luggage, which was all on boa d These are 
|| the real occasions for exercising philosophy, especially wie. a man is hot, 
| dusty, vexed, and disappointed ; and I will appeal to any -asonable man 
| whether my conduct on this occasion was not worthy of Sates or Plato. 
, Having ascertained that another boat sailed in three or four irs, [ went 
and paid a morning visit to some young ladies who lived at no great dis- 
‘ance, in whose agreeable society and conversation I soon forgot my steam- 
boat sorrows and disappointments. 

In-the afternoon I sailed, and leaving on the left the neat villas and slo 
ing gardens of Staten Island, soon found myself at the port of Elizabeth, 
ibout two miles from the town, which I reached before six in the evening. 
Here I rejoined my companion'and my portmanteau, Elizabeth-towa is 
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rapidly increasing in population, aud in the value of real property, and if 
the propose? zaecroal Improvements are carried through in New Jersey, it 


wil! -« some future period, be one of the principal places of deposite of | 


western produce passing to New York, with which city it will ere long be 
connected by a rail-road. ; eB! 

Not finding any stage about to start in the direction in which we wished 
to travel, we hired a carriage and pair, and drove to a place called Plain- 
fields ; there we slept, and proceeded in the morning to Flemington, a vil- 
lage about fifty miles to the west-south-west of Elizabeth-town. The 
country through which we passed was generally flat, although to the north 
we could descry a bold outline of wooded upland. Nature was in her 
fresh spring attire, and although the snows and rigours of winter had been 
unusually severe, the gentle May had begun to assert her vernal rights; 
the orchards were all powdered with blossoms; the meadow-lark hovered 
blithely over the sweet young clover, in which 


New-born flocks in rustic dance, 
Frisking, plied their feeble feet ; 


the lilac, the sweetbrier, and the sweet grape perfumed the air; and har- 
monizing with the sounds which filled the year, and the landscape which 
which pleased the eye, inspired the heart with that “ vernal delight” which 
our great poet has so beautifully described as “ able to drive all sadness 
but despair.” 

The village of Flemington is prettily situated on a gentle slope, rising 
above the plains of New Jersey ; and to the south of it is an extensive am- 
phitheatre of heights, commanding a fine prospect of the fertile and wood- 
ed valley, watered by the southern branch ofthe Rariton. Here we added 
to our party a gentleman who was to accompany us into the west part of 
Pennsylvania, and who was concerned in the management of a copper- 
mine which has been successfully explored and opened not very far from 
Flemington. With a rough wagon and two stout active ponies, we began 
our journey toward the Alleghanies. The road led us through a variety 
of beautiful scenery, the country being generally well cultivated, with all 


the advantages of wood and water, and sprinkled with farms, villages, and , 


some thriving towns; of the latter, the most proimising through which we 
passed were Somerville and Belvidere, which last is on the eastern bank 
of the Delaware. 

That river nowdivides Pennsylvania from New Jersey, the valley of 
which was once the favourite resort of the bravest and most powerful of all 
the Indian nations, the Lenni Lenape, commonly known under the name 
of the Delawares. Alas! I have seen the remnant of that tribe which once 
numbered its warriors by thousands. ‘The white man has pressed and 

ushed them gradually westward, and their small village is now near the 
junction of the Kanzas with the Missouri, some hundreds of miles to the 


north-west of St. Louis. In dress and agriculture they arc half civilized, | 


but in heart and spirit they are still Indians, still brave and haughty ; and 
being better armed than the western tribes, and more accustomed to the 
use of the rifle, a small party of them go annually to the Rocky Mountains 
to hunt, and they have given several signal defeats with unequal force to 
bands of the Pawnees, Rickarees, and Blackfect, by whom they have been 


attacked. I do not believe they could now muster two hundred warriors. | 


Human nature cannot help giving a momentary sigh at their gradual ap- 


proach to extinction ; yet they are but follewmg in the track of nations | 


greater and mightier, and apparently endowed with stronger elements of 
vitality. Instead of meditating with too much regret on their fate, which 
is the natural result of savage force opposed by science and discipline, we 
should first inquire what has become of the race who bled at Marathon 
and Thermoplyz, and who immortalized their land by the faultless propor- 
tions of the Parthenon, the breathing marbles of Phidias, and the yet more 
glorious efforts of Homer, Plato, and Aristotle _—Or, if we do not wish to 
recede so far in the history of the world, let us ask what has become of the 
reswctive tribes who, in the middle ages, ennobled by their courage, talent, 
and enterprise, countries now sunk in idleness, cowardice, and vice !— 
Where shall we look in Portugal for spirits bold as those who first opened 
the spices and treasures of the European commerce? Where, among thie 
intriguing chiefs and bandits now devastating Spain in civil war, shall we 
look for the heroic and chivalrous patriotism which, from the time of Ro- 
derick till that of the great Gonzales, rendered Castile, Arragon, and 
Granada, glorious in the annals of history? Where are the descendants of 
the enterprising mariners who once bore to the harbors of Genoa and of 


Venice the wealth of Egypt and Asia Minor? Can wo recognize their | 


children in the present divided, indolent, enslaved inhabitants of their land? 


Or can we believe, when we look upon the gaudy colours and exaggerated 


designs of the modern Italian school of painting, that these men indeed are 
of the same nation, have seen the same temples, vineyards, and olive- 
groves, and have been warmed by the same sunny sky as shone upon Cor- 
reggio, Raphael, Da Vinci, and Titian? If it is the destiny of many civil- 
ized nations thus, in so short a time, {to degenerate, and die a moral and 
political death, can we spare much either of our surprise or regret when we 
see tribes of Indians “ melting like snow from the earth ?’’* 


To return to the river Delaware :—It has forced its way through the 
Blue Ridge at a jvint called the Watergap: this passage through the 
mountains appears to have been made by the pressure of an enormous 
body of water, and many conjectures may be formed respecting the date, 
extent, and other properties of this supposed lake; but being neither a 
speculative nor a practical geologist, I shall not venture to give any opin- 
jon onthe subject. I must not forget to mention that the sides of the 
rocks, at several hundred feet above the present bed of the river, bear dis- 
tinct marks of the action of water, and that in the small dells and inequali- 
ties of ground on the side of the mountain, are numbers of round stones, 
such as are usually found in the channel of a river, and of a different for- 
mation from the rocks near which they now lie. At a prominent point in 
the gorge called the Watergap is a neat comfortable tavern, standing in a 
most picturesque situation, and commanding a fine view of the Delaware, 
winding through a confused mass of precipices and mountains wooded to 

——— 


* This expression is borrowed froma speech of an Indian warrior, in whi : 
plied it to his own tribe. » in which he ap 


their very summit, while the eye can scarcely follow the track through 
which this watery serpent steals into the plains below. 

Leaving the Gap, we pursued our journey west-north-west through a 
rough country, the more elevated portion of which formed what are there 
called ‘* Pine-barrens,” and where a few grouse are still left to reward the 
sportman’s toil. ‘The whole lower range is an immense forest of oak, 
birch, cherry, white pine and spruce, hickory and other nut varieties, and 
every species of maple. I must not omit to mention the most frequent, 
as well as the largest produce of these woods, namely, the hemlock.— 
From some of these, planks might be cut of sixty feet in length, and three 
in breadth ; the wood is very inferior to the white pine and some other 
timber trees ; nevertheless, it is cheap and useful for various purposes.— 
On the road we found a rattlesnake ; as we approached, he reared himself 
on his tail and offered battle ; their being no superstitious Pawnee to plead 
for him, one of my companions got out of the wagon and killed him with 
-a stick; but he proved extremely tenacious of life, and it was difficult to 
make what is called ‘* a handsome corpse” of him. On a post mortem ex- 
‘amination we found that he had eight rattles, and the fatal and curved 
tooth with which nature had armed him, was as long as the fangs of a small 
dog. After all, he was a mere worm or adder, compared with some of 
those which I had seen in the western wilds, especially on the well-re- 
membered banks of Snake river. 

We pursued our course westward, along a road which runs sufficiently 
near a proposed and surveyed route for a rail-road to enable us to judge of 

‘its practicability. It certainly appeared singularly adapted for such a 
communication. It is almost ineredible with how small an elevation at 
road can be carried through this rugged country, and without any material 
increase of distance by circuition. Passing along the upper edge of an 
abrupt and gloomy ravine, formed by a mountain stream most appropriate- 
ly termed the “ Deep-roaring Brook,” and following its course, we opened 
at length upon a valley which is already well known to the speculative and 
manufacturing public as the valley of Lackawana, in which river our Roar- 
ing Brook (like a romping girl when married to a grave husband) loses 
both its name and nature. 

This valley, which is about thirty miles long, and from six to ten broad, 
is very fertile and pleasing in its scenery: the hills which rise on either 
side are clothed with wood ; but that which forms the permanent and in- 
calculable wealth of the valley, is the enormous bed of anthracite coal 

which subtends its whole extent. Of this coal there appear to be five 

strata, some of which are from fifteen to twenty-five feet thick; and as 
the formation extends for some distance up the hill-side, and continues all 
the way down to the bed of the river, facilities are offered in every direc- 
tion for taking out coal, by merely blasting it with powder and drawing it 
out on ahorizontal plane. All the expense of sinking a shaft being thus 
avoided, it is sold at the farms and villages in the neighborhood for five 
shillings a ton, and if worked by a company upon a large scale, might be 
placed on a turnpike or rail-road for half-a-crown. When it is borne in 
mind that in this valley lies the nearest coal to New York, which can be 
transported there without much difficulty, and thence to the eastern At- 
lantic cities, at half the present average price, it is difficult to say (if the 
communication were only once opened) how soon it might become the 

Newcastle of the United States. 

After spending a day in examining this district, we followed the course of 
the Lackawana, till its junction with the Susquehannah, and here we enter- 
ed upon that valley familiar to every British reader under the name of 

Wyoming: we descended it some eight or ten miles, and admired the fer- 

tility of the soil, the smooth and stately course of the river, and the gently 
| sloping hills which crown the distant view. 

On arriving at Wilkesbarre, a flourishing town situated in the centre of 
the valley, I strolled out to enjoy the scene in quiet, and took in my hand 
‘the sweet legend of Gertrude to refresh and impress my memory withal. 
It is indeed a pleasing rural prospect, but—(why was that odious monosyl- 
lable ever invented !—how many a fair character has been tainted by a 
but,—how many a fair picture has it ruined,—how often has it been the 
means of “ damning with faint praise ?”’ nevertheless, truth, like murder, 
must come out, and I continue fearlessly to add) but, there are scenes far- 
ther south on the same river, on the Dclaware, the Juniata, the Shenan- 
doah, the Hudson, the Mississippi, and the monarch of all—the Missouri, 
more rich, more fertile, more picturesque, in short, far more beautiful, 
whether judged by an admirer of Claude, or Poussin, or of Salvator. 

Having given vent to this rash ebullition of candour, I proceed to say 
that there are few, if any, valleys in America which unite, in the same de- 
gree, beauty of scenery with a promise of enormous wealth: like the val- 
ley of Lackawana, it is one solid mass of coal. I went with a gentleman 
from Wilkesbarre, who was kind enough to conduct me to see a mine 

, worked by a coal company. The stratum is twenty-eight feet thick and 
of great extent; it is on the side of a hill, and the coal can be drawn out 

on a plane very slightly inclined ; but they have fallen into an unaccounta- 
ible blunder, by making their adit on the upper side of the formation, and 
working downwards, the natural consequence of which is, that all the water 
from the surface, and all the springs which they start, runs into the mine ; 
and they are obliged, in self-defence, to open a large drain on the other 
side of the stratum and below it, to draw off the water. This sewer is in- 
convenient and only partially effective ; whereas, had they made their adi 
_at the lower part of the formation, and worked upon a slightly ascending 
plane, they would have got their coal out more easily, and the water would 
run off naturally. I should imagine that the valleys of the Lackawana and 
of the Susquehannah contain enough coal to supply all the cities now exist- 
ing on the earth, for a thousand years. 

On the following day we returned to Flemington without accident or 
adventure, save that one of our party lost his pocket-book on the road, 
containing a considerable sum of money and notes of hand for a yet larger 
amount. He left us and went back in search, although it rained heavily 
and incessantly. Soon afterwards I learned with much pleasure, that he 
had recovered it safe and untouched. On the way, we stopped a night at 
the house of an enterprising and intelligent geatleman, who lives in the 
middle of that enormous forest, of which he owns a large portion, and has 

cleared no small part; he also was the means of making sixty miles of 
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tarnpike-road, which is calied after him; in short, he is one of the most 
spirited improvers and speculators that I have seen in this country. We 
had several conversations regarding the communications which might be 
opened between the Atlantic market and the interior of Pennsylvania, the | 
substance of which it is unnecessary here to record. 

On our return to Flemington we astonished the landlord, who had fur- | 
nished our travelling wagon and team, by purchasing almost all his live | 
stock: my companion bought a large four years’ old colt, which he found 
in his stable; while I purchased one of the ponies which we had been 
driving, an excellent, active, indefatigable creature, which had as many 
alias-es as a London pick-pocket, being called Dolly, alias Polly, alias 
Pop. We also carried off a fine puppy of the sheep-dog breed, rough, 
shaggy, and fail-less, most properly called Bruin; indeed I could not have 
distinguished it from a bear of six weeks old. Tying Polly behind the 
stage, we let her run to Elizabeth-town (about fifty miles,) when we em- 
barked on board a steam-boat, and reached New York in safety. 

The whole town was on the gui vive, owing to the approach of the 
races; on the second day of which was to be decided the great match be- 
tween the North and South. I do not remember ever to have seen such 
a prevailing excitement at a Derby or St. Leger; stocks, companies, land 
and house speculations, politics, cotton, in short, all the ordinary New 
York topics of interest were forgotten in the one absorbing subject. The 
town was full of the gay and sanguine children of the South, who were 
easily distinguishable by their dark hair and sun-burnt cheeks, their dash- | 
ing and reckless air, and the fearless readiness with which they staked their 


fifties and hundreds on their pet horse, “‘ John Bascomb,”” who was so call- || 


ed (doubtless for good reasons, though unknown to me), after a methodist 
preacher of that name in the South. 1 can only say, that, if that worthy 
minister was bvt as rapid, indefatigable, and successful in his vocation as 
his quadruped namesake, he need not yield to any expounder of doctrine 
from the time of John Knox to the present day. 

The New Yorkers were all confident in the success of their horse 
** Post-boy.” The day arrived, and the dust, noise, oaths, quarrels, drunken 


drivers, and overturned vehicles, were almost worthy of Epsom; nay, so | 


hearing my name pronounced by a gentle female voice. On looking up, I 


recognized the daughter-in-law of Dr. Hosack, to whom I had been pre- 
‘sented during an accidental meeting at a morning visit in New York. She 


invited me into the house and very kindly offered to show me the “ lions ;”” 


| among the principal of which, in doors, was the library, a most comfortable 


apartment, containing some tolerable pictures of the Italian and Flemish 
schools. I soon followed my fair conductress to the other side of the 
house, where might be seen a picture more glorious than ever mortal pen- 
cil designed. Below us flowed the Hudson, studded with white-sailed 
sloops as far as the eye could reach, even until they looked no larger than 
the edge of a seagull’s wing ; the opposite bank, which slopes gently from 


(ithe river, is variegated with farms, villages, and woods, appearing as 


though they had been grouped by the hand of taste rather than by that of 
industry; while on the northwest side the prospect is bounded by the dark 
and lofty outline of the Catskill range. I had only intended to remain here 


|a few minutes, as I had a long ride before me, and the shades of evening 


were already approaching; but, alas! W. Spencer has truly sung, how 
often it is that “noiscless falls the foot of time ;’’ and surely if there is 
any situation in which one may be forgiven, if “ unheeded fly the hours,” 
it is when enjoying the luxury of so glorious a landscape, under the guid- 
ance of a fair and amiable chaperone, who is herself not the least attractive 
feature in the scene. At length, however, I jumped on my pony, and 


_geutly admonished it that its activity must make up for my lost time, and 


bear me before night to some place where we might both find bed and 
supper. 

About eight o’clock I found myself at a small place, called, I believe, 
Red-hook, where I passed the night. The following morning I started at 
half-past four, and reached Kinderhook, a distance of between twenty and 
thirty miles, before breakfast. This place is classic ground to the Jackson 
(or, as they are sometimes called, the republican) party, as being the birth- 
place and early residence of their successful candidate for the presidency, 
Mr. Van Buren. It is a neat, quiet, little town; but does not contain any 
objects of interest to the traveller. 

At nvon I pursued my journey towards Albany. Rain had fallen in the 


nearly did they copy that great original of gambling, vice, and deoauchery, | morning suflicient to wet me through, inasmuch as I was dressed in @ 


that booths for faro, roulette, and other games were erccted, and a few 


light linen jacket and other summer et ceteras, without great-coat, cloak 


miserable scoundrels actually went about with pea and thimble! But Jo- (or umbrella. 1 had trusted to the continuance of the heat, which was, 
nathan is no so good a subject for that most palpable of all cheating as | when I left Newburgh, excessive ; and, in order to ride more conveniently, 
John Bull; besides which, the performers were in every respect inferior | had sent my baggage with my servant by steam. It was fortunate that I 
in dexterity, volubility, and impudence, and were altogether deficient in | was comfortably wet before I started at noon, because I might otherwise 
that jargon, at which, despite its coarse vulgarity, I have more than once have been annoyed_at the series of tremendous thunder-showers through 


been compelled to laugh. 


| which I had to make my way: one of these was as black and terrible as 


The result of the race was, that the southern horse won the two first ‘any that I remember to have seen, and accompanied by so strong a wind, 


heats, and of course the match. It was easy to sce that he was better 
ridden, better directed, and better trained than his northern rival, and he 
won without difficulty. The exultation of the South was great, and the 
money which changed sides on the occasion was probably more than was 
ever before staked on a race in America. 


that, in order to keep on my horse, I was obliged to get under the lee of a 
shed. The cattle seemed all much alarmed, and cowered under every 
shelter which they could find. For a few minutes it was so dark that I do 
not think I could have read ordinary print in the open air; the thunder- 
|, claps were awfully loud and frequent, nor were they very distant, for I 


After remaining in New York a few days longer, I prepared again to | learnt on reaching Albany that a house had been destroyed, and several 


turn my steps to the westward, and accordingly embarked my baggage and 
Polly ona sieam-boat, which conveyed me as far as Newburgh, where I 
was to pay mother short visit to my friend on the Hudson river. I also 
took up wit! me a pair of black ponies which I had lately purchased, and 
which I preposec carrying back with me to Britain. I took this oppor- 
tunity of revisiting West Point for a few hours, and found that my 
former impressions of the extreme beauty of its situation were fully con- 
firmed. 


After sperling a day or two with Mr. A , I started on horseback for | 





oxen killed by the lightning, not far from the road by which I approached 
the town. 


My progress was neither pleasant nor fast ; for the mud in some places 


reached nearly to Polly’s knees, and the small streamlets, which I was 
obliged to cross, were swelled to the size of.turbid angry brooks. All 
these trifles were forgotten by seven o’clock, when she had her nose dipped 
into a peck of good oats in a warm stable, and I found myself again dry- 
clothed, with a cigar in my mouth and a cup of hot coffee at my elbow. 


Albany is a very striking town, both as regards its situation and public 


Albany ; cressing to the eastern bank of the Hudson, the first town which | buildings ; of the latter a great many had been erected since my last visit, 


I reached ws Poughkeepsie. This is a thriving handsome town, built on 
a slope consderably above the river. The bales and packages in the 


nearly two years before ; some of them were still in progress, and promised 
to be very handsome, the material wherewith they are built being generally 


strects, as yell as the shingles, and brick, and mortar in the suburbs, | marble, the greater part of which is brought from Sing-Sing. The streets 


speak plainy as to the industry and enterprise of the inhabitants. A_ lit- 


are wretchedly paved ; but this is an evil which it is not very easy to re- 


tle above tl town, and commanding a fine view of the Hudson and sur- | medy, as some of them are extremely steep and hilly ; and as the quantit 


rounding cantry, is a large tavern or boarding-house, which struck me as 
being the nost neat, quiet, and comfortable establishment of the kind 
which I hacever seen in America. The bar was separaice from the house ; 
the bedroons and parlours, though not large, were decorated and furnish- 
ed with god taste; and altogether the house wore a most inviting 


of rain which falls here is very great, the water rushes down them wit 
incredible force, and carries away everything which contributes to support 
or bind the pavement. 


The secon¢ day of my stay being Sunday, I went in the morning tothe 


Dutch Reformed Church. This sect numbers in its ranks the Van Rens- 


appearance o a traveller long accustomed to hotels, which are so ful! ' sclaers, the Vanderpoels, and many others of the best and oldest families 


of noise, toacco, and bustle, as are those of American cities in ge- | 


of Dutch origin residing in or near Albany. As regards its tenets and 


neral. | ritual, I can perceive no difference between it and the Presbyterian church. 


From Paghkeepsie I continved my course to the northward, and was 
aware of a nerry party coming in the opposite direction ; I reined in my 

ny to see uem pass, and soon found that they were under the combined 
influence of ¢omus, Hymen, and Bacchus; and amore mirthfal assem- 
blage can herlly be imagined. A marriage had apparently been solemn- 
ized betwee two (if not more) of the persons present, who scemed to be 
in the hunvler ranks of trades people. The ‘“cortége ” consisted of 
twenty or tlrty wagons and gigs; the horses and the ladies heads were 
all adorned vith flowers, and each squire had his dulcinea by his side. 


The building is spacious, but not remarkable for any decorations, external 
or internal, except the candelabras, which are the most massive and hand- 
some that I have seen in this country. I am told they were presented by 
the Patroon, but forgot to inquire whether they were of American or 
foreign manufacture. ‘The sermon was somewhat tedious, and too illus- 
trative of the proverb that “a good thing cannot be too often repeated ;’* 
at least it appeared to me, on leaving the church, that some men could 
have put into an argument of five minutes all that was contained in a ser- 
mon of forty. In the afternoon, I went to the Episcopal church, which is 


With a splenic sigh over my own celibate condition, I let them go by, || not remarkable for architectural beauty, and heard the beautiful service 


and rode on. 
I soon «are to the lodge of a country seat, which has been celebrated 


and a harmless sermon tamely read. 


On the following day I received and accepted an invitation to dine with 


by almost eery British traveller in America, Hyde Park, the residence of General Van Rensselaer, generally mentioned by American travellers as 


the late verrable and hospitable Dr. Hosack. I had never found an op- 


the Patroon. In the morning I rode out with Mr. T. Van Buren (the son 


portunity odeliveing my letters of introduction to him during my former | of the Vice-President, who showed me every kind of attention and civility 


stay in Ne York,and I first heard of his death, which took place last 
winter, whi I arrived at New Orleans. Of course his widow received no 
company, ‘I resolved to ride through the ground and see the prospect 


during my stay in Albany), to see the Falls of Cohoes, on the Mohawk 
river, a few miles above Troy. We could not have enjoyed a more fa- 
vourable opportunity for seeing this celebrated cascade, inasmuch as it 


from themnerely leaving my card, accompanied by an apology for the | rained the whole day, as it had rained for six weeks previously. We were 


liberty I hataken. 

The gro between the road and the house is very bold and undulating, 
and affords e means of making a pretty small lake, round which the ap- 
proach WiMitscourse. The house is spacious and comfortable, without 
any pretenns t architectural beauty. Dismounting at the door, I sent 


' 


| thus spared the annoyance of dust onthe road—were cooled and refreshed 
during our ride by the “gentle dew from heaven,” and saw the Mohawk 


pouring forth his turbid and discoloured waters, in a mass of nearly twice 
his usual magnitude. The scene at the falls is very grand, but should be 
seen by one who has not seen Niagara. It is well to say that compari- 


fe a eating permission to walk round (what is called in Scot- | sons are odious—they are so; nevertheless, the “great wonder of waters” 
an icy; 





and in a minute or two was agreeably surprised at || will recur to memory—its wreaths of spray and boiling cauldron will fill 
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the eye, and its terrible roar, the ear of fancy—despite argument, propri- 
ety, and philosophy. - ; ; 
An observant traveller must be struck by the activity and stirring spirit | 


that is everywhere discernible in this neighbourhood : villages, mills, and 
factories, are springing up on all sides, and it is probable that Troy and 
Albany, now seven miles apart, will in a few years be one continuous town. | 
Half way between the latter place and the Falls of Cohoes, is an arsenal | 
of the United States, the commander of which politely pressed his hospi- 
tality upon us; but we were obliged to hurry forward in order to be in 
time for dinner. This gentleman was of courteous agreeable manners, 
and a brave and distinguished officer; he was severely wounded in the 
last Anglo-American war;—may it remain the last for centuries yet to 
come ! | 
The Patroon’s house stood at the north-western extremity of Albany, 


| 


and is separated from it only by a few fields, which he, very naturally, will | 


not allow to be covered with buildings. The house is comfortable, and of 
moderate extent, but not remarkable for its architecture. The family | 
part consisted of the venerable head of the house, his lady, and four or | 
five sons and daughters. | 
selaer is really the mother of the handsome young ladies beside her, she 
appears so youthful, and her conversation denotes a fresh, lively, and 
highly cultivated mind. Altogether I have been admitted to few do- 
mestic circles more agreeable ; and it is gratifying to see the vast posses- 
sions of the Van Rensselaers in the hands of a gentleman so liberal, and 
so well calculated from his character and manners to make a sensible and 
generous use of them, as their present possessor. | 
From Albany I proceeded on horseback to Lake Otsego, a distance of 
fifty-four miles, which I easily performed on my active nag, in less time 
than the coach, which started at the same hour, although it had three or 
four relays of horses, so deep and muddy were the roads. Indeed, | have 
no hesitation in saying, that it was far less fatiguing to ride those fifty 
miles than to have performed them in the stage. | 
Otsego is a beautiful sequestered lake, and all the neighbourhood is 
classic ground, being the scene of one of the American novelist’s best 
tales, and at the same time that of his own residence. At the upper end | 
of the lake stands Hyde Hall, the seat of the late G. C. Esq.; an Eng- 
lish gentleman who settled in this country and built here a house more re- | 
sembling the good English ‘squire mansions than any which I have seen 
elsewhere. Here I remained several days, upon a visit to his widow Mrs. | 
C. and others of the family, and must use the tautology common to every | 
candid traveller in America, when I say that I was most kindly and hospi- 
tably received. 


It is difficult to believe that Mrs. Van Rens- || 


|, place. 


————————————— 


their wigwams, were generally known among the surrounding tribes by 


|| the appellation of the O-di-nach-sho-ni, or the House-builders 


Proceeding westward, I arrived at Canandaigua, where I had the plea- 


sure of again paying a visit to one or two valued acquaintances from my 


own father-land, and who received me with the same kind hospitality 
which I had experienced from them two years before. 

I remained two days in this social and beautiful village ; then borrow- 
ing a car from one of my friends, I embarked myself, my servant, and lug- 
gage on it, and placed the whole astern of poor Polly: the day was in- 
tensely hot, and she must have thought me most unmerciful ; however, 
there was no other means of conveyance, and I consoled myself with the 
reflection that it was only thirty-two miles. Polly — her part 
with astonishing perseverance, and I arrived early in the after:.oon at the 
place of my destination. 


=_ 





| 
| A FIGHT—SNAKE AND DOGS. 
From the Adventures of a Cadet in India. 

Near the roots of many of these plants were holes resembling rabbit- 
burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs, a spaniel, which had been hunting 
about at some distance in advance of us, gave a yell which summoned the 
others to him, and we followed as fast as our bipedal powers would permit 
us. The dogs united in a general howl, and when we came up with them, 
we found them scratching almost madly in the neighbourhood of one of 
the above-mentioned holes, but at a very respectful distance from it, for 
from its interior issued an indescribable sound which might have appalled 
alion. AsnearasI can convey the idea of it, it was a fierce hissing 
mingled with a growl. Conceiving that the tenant of this asylum might 
be a weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked at the aperture with 
our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs on to an assault. We could not, 
however, with all ourendeavours, induce our best dog, though a noted 


| scratcher, to invade the sanctuary ; on the contrary, it appeared to be his 


object to fill up the hole, by throwing the earth intoit Ee also bit off 
every branch of the mudar plant, laying each cautiously over the same 
At this time one of the party suggested that the occupant might 
be a snake ; whereupon we would have called off the dogs, bat they were 
under the influence of a spell, and paid not the least attention tous. At 
length, to make a long story short as with justice I can, an enormous 
cobra de capello burst forth, furiously enraged. On the first appearance 
of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a few yards, then halted, turn- 
,ed, and held the foe at bay, whilst the rational portion of the party com- 


The house, which is a plain, Grecian, stone building of large dimen- mended themselves to the protection of their locomotive engines so 
sions, contains some very handsome rooms, and commands a splendid view | W¢!! spoken of in Hudibras, and so naturally referred to on such occa- 


of the lakes and the surrounding hills and woods; while in the distance, 


over the water, the neat white housesand spires of Cooper’s-town emerge 
from the green and gently sloping shores. Among the inmates of the 
house, was a daughter of our hostess; she had been married two years, 
and been a mother once, yet she had all the youthful animation, glee, and 
beauty of sixteen. In such company, fishing, rowing, walking, and riding. 
made the time pass so quickly, that I was obliged also to remind myself 
that I was a traveller, and not a sojourner. On Sunday, I went down to 
Cooper’s-town, where I heard a sensible discourse, and had the pleasure 
of dining and spending the afternoon with the Walter Scott of the Ocean. 
His house, both in size and appearance, looks like the parent of the thriv- 
ing village in the centre of which it stands. Before it is a circular lawn, 
now the scene of several pleasure-garden improvements; beyond which 


the lake, with its wooded and verdant promontories, its sloping banks, and | 
the bold headlands which are at its upper extremity, forms a most agree- | 


able landscape : it is, however, already described by the highly gifted pos- 
sessor in his tale of ‘‘ The Pioneers,” many of the characters of which are 
family portraits. Its heroine was drawn from a very near relative, the 
memory of whose beauty and graces, both mental and personal, is still , 
fresh in the neighbourhood. She died early in consequence of a fall from 
a — horse. 


eaving the beautiful and attractive bank of the Otsego, I proceeded | 


westward, on horseback, through Auburn, Syracuse, Geneva, and the 
other towns on the great line of road between New York and Buffalo. I 
observed a great change in all the villages, from the condition in which 


|| sions. 
| Our ignominious flight continued to the full distance of twenty paces, 
| when we halted and faced about. We then witnessed a most extraordi- 
|nary spectacle. In the centre of a large circle formed by the dogs, rose 
the snake, with hood distended, and about a yard of his bod; erect, grace- 
|| fully curved like the neck of a swan. In this attitude he wheeled rapidly 

about, fixing his diamond-like eyes, quickly as light, on any antagonist, 
|| which, bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the circle doser around 
|him. This war of ‘demonstrations’ lasted for perhaps e carter of an 
| hour, the dogs barking furiously all the time, when one of them (the 
spaniel too) made a spring upon the reptile, when his heal was partly 
turned in another direction ; but he underrated the activity o' his foe, and 
was bitten. 

A general attack now commenced, and the snake wassoon torn to 
pieces. He died not unavenged, as Byron says. Two of te dogs re- 
ceived their death-wound, each bitten in the upper lip; viz the spanie] 
before mentioned, and a valuable Scotch terrier. For aboutten minutes 
afterwards, their spirits appeared to be unnaturally excited: they then 
began to sicken and retch, though they were unable to venit; violent 
convulsions and death soon succeeded. The spaniel, which vas first bit- 
,ten, died in about twenty minutes, and the terrier half an hur after the 
infliction of the wound. 
|| Eau de luce would have saved them, had we had it at knd. I have 
|| myself witnessed the cure of a man who was bitten by a vey venomous 
snake: he was restored by a teaspoonfull of eau de luce, gren iv half a 


they had been when I last visited them, nearly two years before : every- | wineglass of water ; and although he was in a state of insembility, foam- 
where, the hand of industry, enterprise, and improvement was visible ; | "8 #¢ the mouth, and with his pulse apparently gone, yt in less than 


new buildings and streets were rising in every direction ; the value of real 
estate has risen rapidly, though steadily, and everything indicated public 
health and prosperity. 

In the village of the Falls, I was much amused by seeing in the streets 
and taverns a printed notice, that, on the approaching festival of the 4th 
of July, the “real democratic Jefferson Republicans” were to have a cele- 
bration of their own, separate from that of the “ Aristocracy,” with whom 
they would have nothing to do. The strange and amusing feature of this 
notice was, that the “ real Jefferson Republicans ” here meant the Whigs ; 
and the Van Burenites were styled the Aristocracy, which appellations 
were (as is well known) in direct contradiction to the usual terms of 
odium used by the respective parties. It is not worth while in any country 
to waste much time in inquiring into the propriety of the terms of abuse 
to which election squabbles give rise ; it is sufficient to say, that if they 
wish, in any part of America, to affix the stigma of unp: vularity upon any 
man, it is usual to call him an aristocrat. 


At Syracuse, I saw a few Indians of the Oneida tribe; but oh! how 


| twenty minutes he became convalescent and able to walk steitly. 








| 

| AN ANCIENT TOURNAMENT. 

| “In the year 1559, at a grand tournament held by King Henry IT. of 
| France, to celebrate the double marriage of his daughter Elizabeth to 
|| Philip II. of Spain, and of his sister Margaret with the Dite of Savoy, 
| the King, who was passionately fond of those sports, and withal very 
adroit in the use of arms, desired heartily to break a lancevith the Ear} 
_Monigomerie, captain of the Scottish guards In this encm™ter, as in all 
|others during the tournament, the King was vicvorious, by &xTessing a 
| wish to have another turn with the lord Montgomerie. '2 Queen inter- 
| posed and twice implored him to desist. The King, oweer, turned a 
|| deaf ear to her entreaties, and entered the lists Atthe fir, shock both 
|| lances were shivered, but the broken and splintered fandle ofLord Mont- 
/gomerie’s lance pierced the King’s right eye, and inflictedo severe a 
wound that he died eleven days after the accident The Que: demanded 
|the punishment of Lord Montgomerie with as much clanour} though he 


different from the erect bearing, clean sinewy limbs, and fierce air of the | had been the assassin of her husband. instead of the innecen’ d acciden- 


savages beyond the Missouri! 
degraded, even in all qualities belonging to their rave. 


and this is all that remains of the once powerful tribe, commonly called 
Oneida, whose real name was Onieutkah, or the Standing-Stone-People, 
who formed a part of the celebrated five nations (before the admission of 
the Tuscaroras,) and, who, from their superior skill in the construction of 


Here they were squalid, diminutive, and | 


tal cause of the King’s death, and ‘hough not successful at} moment, 


les § 2 About two hun- Il she ursued him with relent! iod of fifteetyears, until 
dred and fifty of them remain in their small village, seven miles south of } finally, in the ron 1574, he pots Pe rd tid a the sdold 
Syracuse, and perhaps as many more reside in the vicinity of Buffalo: 


Lord 
Montgomerie left 11 children, nine sons and two daughters,nd the same 
sentence which condemned the father to death degradet the Wid en from 
their rank of nobility to that of villains, or peopie of me lowé order, and 
rendered them incapable of holding any office in tke stae. When Lord 
Montgomerie mounted the scaffold prepared for bis executd, he haran 
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gued the assembled people, and concluded his address in these words :— 
‘Let my children, who have been degraded from their rank, know that if 
they possess not sufficient nobility of mind to raise themselves again to 


their proper station, they will merit the sentence which has been pro- | 


nounced against them.’ ” 
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!OTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON. 





Noemser Five. 





We met the King of Oude a few days since at Lady ——’s, and were 


honoured by an invitation to dine with his Majesty at his house in the | 


Regent’s Park. Yesterday was the appointed day, and with the pleasant 
anticipation of an oriental feast, we drove up at seven, and were received 
by his turbaned ayahks, who took shawl and hat with a reverential salaam, 
and introduced us to the large drawing-room, overlooking the Park. The 
King was not yet down, but in the corner sat three Parsees, or Fire 
Worshippers, guests like ourselves, who in their long white linen robes, 
bronze faces and high caps, looked like anything but * diners out ” in Lon- 
don. To our surprise they addressed us in excellent English, and we 
were told afterwards that they were all learned men—facts not put down 
to the credit of the Ghebirs in Lalla Rookh. 

We were called out upon the balcony to look at a balloon that was 
hovering over the Park, and on stepping back into the drawing-room we 
found the company all assembled, and our royal host alone wanting. 


There were sixteen English ladies present, and five white gentlemen be- | 


side myself. The Orient, however, was well represented. In a corner, 
leaning silently against a table, stood Prince Hussein Mirza, the King’s 
cousin, and a mere romantic and captivating specimen of Hindoo beauty 
could scarcely be imagined. He was slender, tall, and of the clearest 
olive complexion, his night-black hair falling over his shoulders in pro- 
fusion, and his large antelope eyes fixed with calm and lustrous surprise 
upon the half denuded forms setting in a circle before him. We heard 


afterwards that he has conceived a most uncontrollable and unhappy pas- || 


sion for a high born and beautiful English girl whom he met in society, 
and that it is with difficulty he is persuaded to come out of his room 


His dress was of shawls, most gracefully draped about him, and a cap of | 


gold cloth was thrown carelessly on the side of his head. Altogether he 
was like a picture of the imagination. 

A middle aged, stout man, ashy black, with Grecian features, and a 
most determined and dignified expression of mouth, set between Lady 





Prince of Sutara, by name Afzul Ali. He is in England on business for 
his master, and if he does not succeed, it will be nv fault of his under-lip 


His Secretary, Keeram Ali, stood behind him, the Wakeel dressed i: |! 


shawls of bright scarlet with a white cashmere turban, and the scribe in 
darker stuffs of the same fashion. ‘Then there was the King’s physician, 
a short, wiry, merry-looking, quick-eyed Hindoo, with a sort of quizzica} 
angle in the pose of his turban; the High Priest, also a most merry-look- 
ing Oriental, and Ali Acbar, a Persian attaché. I think these were all the 
Asiatics. 

The King entered in a few minutes, and made the circuit of the room, 
shaking hands most cordially with all his guests. He is a very roval 
looking person indeed. Perhaps you might call him too corpulent if his 
fine height (a little over six feet) and very fine proportions did not give his 
large size a character of Majesty. His chest is full and round, and his 
walk erect and full of dignity. He has the Italian olive complexion, with 
straight hair, and my own remark at first seeing him was that of many 
others, ‘“‘ How likea bronze cast of Napoleon!” The subsequent study 
of his features removes this impression, however, for he is a most “ merry 
monarch,” and is seldom seen without asmile. His dress was a mixture 
of Oriental and English fashions—a pair of baggy blue pantaloons boun: 
around the waist with a rich shawl, a splendid scarlet waistcoat buttoned 


and Miss Porter, and this was the Wakeel or ambassador of the | 


close over his spacious chest, and a robe of very fine snuff-coloured cloth 
|| something like a loose dressing-gown without a collar. A cap of silvet 
|| cloth, and a brilliant blue satincravat completed his costume, unless in his 
covering should be reckoned an enormous turquoise ring, which almost en- 
tirely concealed one of his fingers. 

Ekbal-ood-Dowlah, Nawaub of Oude, (his name and title) is at present 
appealing to the English against his uncle, who usurps his throne by the 
aid and countenance of the East India company. The Mahommedan law, 
as I understand, empowers a King to choose his successor from his child- 





| ren without reference to primogeniture, and the usurper, though an elder 
| brother, having been imbecile from his youth, Ekbal’s father was selected 
| by the then King of Oude to succeed him. The question having been re- 
| ferred to Lord Wellesley, however, then Governor of India, he decided 


that the English law of primogeniture should prevail, or in other words 





| 
| 
| 
| (as the King’s friends say) preferred to have, for the King of a subject 
| province, an imbecile who would give him no trouble. So slipped from 
| the Nawaub’s handsa pretty kingdom of six millions of faithful Mahom- 
| medans! I believe this is the *‘ short” of the story. I wonder, (we are 
| reproached so very often by the English for our treatment of the Indians) 
| whether a counter-chapter of ‘“‘expedient wrong” might not be made 
} out from the history of the Indians under British government in the 
|| East ? 
| Dinner was announced with a Hindostanee salaam, and the King gave 
1 his arm to Lady —--. The rest of us “stood not upon the order of our 
| going,” and I found myself seated at table between my wife and a Polish 
| Countess, some half dozen removes from the Nawaub's right hand. His 
|| Highness commenced helping those about him most plentifully from a 
| large pillau, talking all the while most merrily in broken English, or re- 
sorting to Hindostanee and his interpreter whenever his tongue got into 
|| trouble. With the exception of one or two English joints, all the dishes 
| were prepared with rice or saffron, and, (wine being forbidden by the Ma- 
| hommedan law) iced water was served round from Indian coolers freely. 
|| For one, I would have compounded for a bottle of wine by taking the sin 
| of the entire party on my soul, for, what with the exhaustion of a long 
|| London day, and the cloying quality of the Nawaub’s rich dishes, I began 
|'to be sorry I had not brought a flask in my pocket. His Majesty's spirits 
seemed to require no aid from wine. He talked constantly, and shrewdly, 
‘and well. He impresses every one with a high estimate of his talents, 
though a more complete and undisguised child of Nature I never saw. 
|, Good sense, with good humour, frankness and simplicity, seem to be his 
|| leading qualities. 
|| Wewere obliged to take our leave early after dinner, having other en- 


| gagements for the evening, but while coffee was serving, the Hindostanee 

cook, a funny little old man, came in to receive the compliments of the 
company upon his dinner, and to play and dance for his Majesty’s amuse- 
ment. He had at his back a long Indian drum, which he called his “ tum- 
tum,” and playing himself an accompaniment upon this, he sang two or 
three comic songs in his own language to a sort of wild yet merry air, 
very much to the delight of all the Orientals. Singer, dancer, musician, 
and cook, the King certainly has a jewel of a servant in him. 

One moment bowing ourselves out from the presence of a Hindoo 
King, and, the next, beset by an Irishman with ‘Heaven bless your 
| honour for the sixpence you mean to give me!” What contrasts strike 
the traveller in this great heart of the world! Paddy lighted us to our 
carriage with his lantern, implored the coachman to “ dhrive carefully,” 
and then stood with his head bent to catch the sound upon the pavement 
of another sixpence for his tenderness. Wherever there is a party in the 
fashionable quarters of Lon¢on, these Tantaluses flit about with their lan- 
terns—forever at the door of pleasure, yet shivering and starving forever 
in their rags. What a life! 








Une Nuit de Bal is the most stupid of Lallets, and what shall I say of the 
Ellslers? To account for their popularity and the praise that has been 
lavished upon them, one must for the hundredth time (and for the hun- 
H dredtl time in vain) remind the public that criticism is probably not even 
] the opinion of the critic, and that there are all kinds of prices paid for 
|| popularity. Taglioni can buy it for grace and modesty—so can not the 


Ellslers. . 


| 
{ 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 


These two girls are, I believe, of German descent. Therese, the 
| taller, dances like a pair of tongs, (or as if she had no joint at the knee) 
|and Fanny, called the beauty, shows her gums like Vestris when she 
| smiles, and can walk all over the stage on the points of her toes—and, 
honestly, I think these particulars are all you would remember about 
them. As far as my observation goes, (and I have seen most of the 
dancers of celebrity,) we have in America the most graceful and best 
| Danseuse in the world—after Taglioni—Augusta. I was surprised to find 
nyself so continually comparing her with Taglioni in La Gitana, when I 
irst arrived in London. Let us make much of this fair creature while we 


nave her, for she will go from us I feel assured, as Malibran did, to be the 
new admiration of Europe, 
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One of the most rational and agreeable of the fashionable resorts in 


* London is Kensington Gardens, on the days when the Royal Band plays from 


five to seven, near the bridge of the Serpentine. Some twenty of the best 
instrumental! musicians of London, station themselves under the trees in 
this superb park (for, though called ‘ Gardens,” it is but a park with old 
trees and greensward) and up and down the fine silky carpet stroll hun- 
dreds of the fashionables of ‘‘ May Fair and Belgrave Square,” listening a 
little perhaps, and chattering a great deal certainly. It is a good oppor- 


tunity to see what celebiated beauties look like by daylight, and, truth to | 


say, one comes to the conclusion there, that candle-light is your true 
kalydor. It is very ingeniously contrived by the Grand Chamberlain that 
this public music should be played in a far away corner of the Park, inac- 
cessible except by those who have carriages. The plebeians for whose use 
and pleasure it seems at first sight graciously contrived, are pretty well 
sifted by the two miles walk, and a very aristocratic and well-dressed as- 
sembly indeed is that of Kensington Gardens. 


Near the usual stand of the musicians runs a bridle-path for horsemen, | 


separated from the greensward by a sunk fence, and as I was standing by 
the edge of the ditch yesterday, the Queen rode by, pulling up to listen 


Several vessels have spoken her, supplied her with water, and have made 
some efforts to assist her into harbour, but indications of a disposition to 
become more familiar than was deemed entirely safe, have compelled the 
friendly sail to relinquish her to her fate and scud into port to proclaim the 
existence of such a suspicious vessel and so ungrateful a crew. No soon- 
er is the announcement made than all our harbour vessels of war are put 
in requisition and are at this moment gone in active search of the supposed 
murderous mutineers. 

| The vessel is believed to be the L’Amistad, which sailed from Havana 
‘with a cargo of dry goods and 50 slaves on board, hound to another West 
India port and all owned by Mr. Carrias of Puerto Principe, and in charge 
of his nephew as supercargo, who it is supposed was murdered. 

Capi. Gedney of the brig of war Washington—the Revenue Cutter 
and the Wave, besides the Revenue Cutters of Newport and New Lon- 
don, are now scouring the ocean off our coast, and if either come on her 
track she will be as certainly caught as that she floats. 

We don’t know but this on the whole is rather better than the annual 
-yisitation of the Sea Serpent of which our Eastern friends boast so much. 


| It beats the Ragatas all hollow, and revives most vividly the memory of 


to the music, and smile right and left to the crowd of cavalicrs drawn up | Capt. Kidd “as he sailed.” 


in theroad. I pulled off my hat and stood uncovered instinctively, but 
looking around to see how the promenaders received her, I found to my 
surprise that with the exception of a bald-headed nobleman whom I 
chanced toknow, the Yankee stood alone in his homage to her Majesty, 
“There she goes, nasty little vixen!” said some one behind me. “ Ah, 
poor thing !” was the reply, “ she has had a hard time of it lately!” It is 
astonishing how the Flora Hastings business seems to have hardened the 
people’s hearts to her. 

I thought before I left America that I should find the stamp of the new 
reign on manners, usages, conversation, and all the outer form and pressure 
of society. One cannot fancy England under Elizabeth to have struck a 
stranger as did Englandunder James. We think of Shakspearc, Leices- 
ter and Raleigh, and conclude that under a female sovereign chivalry at 
least, shines brighter, and poetry should. A good deal to my disappoint- 
ment, I have looked in vain for even a symptom of the Queen’s influence 
on any thing. She is as completely isolated in England, as entirely above 
and out of the reach of the sympathies and common thoughts of society 
as the gilt grasshopper on the steeple. At the opera and play, half the 
audience do not even know she is there; in the Park, she rides among the 
throng with scarce a head turned to look after her; she is unthought of, 
and almost unmentioned at balls, routs, and soirees ; her personal appear- 
ance, her modesty and mental qualities are as freely and much more coldly 
discussed than those of the dancers of the opera; in short, the throne 
seems to stand on glass—with no one conductor to connect it with the 
electric chain of human hearts and sympathies. 

I have expressed my surprise at this, once or twice, to intelligent per- 
sons in London, but it was very much like expressing wonder at the growth 
of trees or the running of water. They never think about it. 
curred to me, however, that the selection of the Queen’s Maids of Honour or 
personal associates, from those of good birth, to whom emolument is of 
importance—in other words, from reduced or retired families of the nobility 
and gentry, may be one reason why the Court is in a measure unfashiona- 
able among those whose prosperity and wealth constitute them the leaders 
of society in London. Then again, the courtly circle, small as it neces- 
sarily is, is easily lost and forgotten in the vast extent of polished society 
in England, whereas in the days of Elizabeth, every person, probably, of 
good family and position came more or less into personal contact with the 
Queen and her courtiers. It seems odd, however, to one who has looked 
at it from a distance, to associate daily with those who by birth should be 
a part of the Queen’s retinue, and hear no more of her than of the Grand 
Lama or the Invisible Woman, who answers questions at the Adelaide 


Gallery. N. P. W. 


THE SUSPICIOUS SAIL. 

Since we cannot have the veritable Sea Serpent on our coast, the next 
best thing to awaken general excitement is the appearance of some sus- 
picious vessel—some “phantom ship” with sloping masts and dipping 
prow—some long, low, rakish-looking fly-away schooner, floating about 
between Sandy Hook and the capes of the Delaware 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 


with the miserable wretches on board begging for water from every pass- 
ing craft, like Coleridge’s mariner “ with throats unslaked and black lips 
baked.” The phantom ship of last year was a very nice affair, and came 
near making heroes of half the chivalry on our waters, but she vanished 
into thin air like the ghost of Hamlet’s daddy, nor left a reck behind. But 
at this present writing (Wednesday) the whole city is in a state of pertur- 
bation and excitement from the reports of a strange craft appearing within 
our waters, with a black crew,—speaking a foreign tongue—armed with 





Tt has oc- | 


| Tae Caartrer Oak anv orHER Poems :—By John Jay Adams. 


While thus congratulating ourselves on the timely excitement created 
by this strange sail, the news reaches us that Capt. Gedney’s brig Wash- 
ington has spoiled all further sport by making capture of the schooner off 
Montauk point where she was at anchor, taking in a supply of water. One 
report is, that there were about thirty negroes on board and three Spanish 
creoles, with an old man, a planter, the owner of the slaves, who alone of 
all his family was spared, the rest having been murdered by the slaves, in- 
stigated by the creoles. 

Another report, which strikes us as more probable, is that the slaves, 
when the schooner was two days out from Havana, whence she sailed, rose 
upon the master and the other white men on board, amounting it is said 
to nineteen, and threw them overboard, saving the life of only one man, 
who acted afterwards as Captain and navigated the vessel. The schooner 
is said to have several hundred thousand dollars in specie on board, which 
accounts for the display made by the blacks in hanging strings of coins on 
| their persons. 


REVIEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Memoir or Mrs. Hemans:—By her Sister. Published by Lea & 
Blanchard, and for sale at the Carvills’\—We have, from time to time, 
‘given extracts from this beautifully written work, and we could not have 
more strongly evinced our appreciation of its merits. ‘To the admirers of 
Mrs. Hemans (and who is not ?) this book of her almost equally talented 
sister must be most acceptable. There is a simple elegance of style ard 





language, and a devotedness of sisterly affection pervading the memoir 


that will commend it to all female readers in our country. 





| Jack Saepparp. Published by Lea & Blanchard, and for sale at the 
| Carvills’.—This story is by Ainsworth, the well-known author of Crichton, 
and one of the ablest contributors to the periodical press of England. 


Tue Navan Founpiine :—By “ The Old Sailor.” Published by Lea 
§ Blanchard, and for sale at the Carvills’.—This is an ambitious novel in 


[| three volumes, which we have not found time to read, but we take it for 
| granted that the experienced publishers would not have deemed it worthy 


of a reprint did it not possess merits of the most popular character. 





Conresstons or 4 Scnoot-Master. Published by Gould, Newman ¢& 
Saxton, New York.—The author of this work professes to give an exhibi- 
tion of facts as they occurred in his own experience. For the honor of the 

| profession to which he belongs we hope there are few who, from a sense of 
|Similar deficiencies, can sympathise with the ‘“ Confessor.” The work, 


| however, may be read with profit by those who ignorantly attempt the re- 


sponsible vocation of an instructor of youth. 





Ticknor’s Guipe ror Morners. Published by Taylor §& Dodd.— 
This is a plain, practical work, evidently written by one competent to 
fulfil the design which he has in view. As a nursery manual it will be 
found valuable, and may safely be commended to those who have the care 
of infants. 





Pub- 


lished by Colman, 8 Astor House. This poem, as we learn from the pre- 


face, has received the approval of those on whose taste we usually rely, 


and whose judgment we respect ; but we confess ourselves unable to per- 
ceive its beauties or feel its pathos. It appears to us a stilted production, 
vainly essaying to reach the sublime, unless obscurity of thought and dic- 
tion constitute that quality. The theme seems to have appeared to the 
author so vast, that in attempting to grasp it with a power adequate to its 
full development, he lost his balance and fell into the profound depths of 


long knives, and having among other commodities only three tons of guid.” | incomprehensibleness. Some of the minor pieces are better, and will do 
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more than the “‘ Charter Oak” to secure for the author a position among 
the Poets of America. 








Tue Pouicy or Encianp anp France.—The death of the Sultan 
Maumovup now appears to be the most opportune event that could have 
occurred, as well for that prince and his successor, as for the European 
powers who are disposed to take any part in Oriental affairs, which must 
now be brought to a final settlement. Let us hope that Great Britain and 
France are prepared to maintain their share in the negotiations which must 


ensue, with the dignity which becomes alike their station and the interests | 


of the helpless infant who is now placed in a manner under their special 
protection. A false or a cowardly policy at this moment, would prove 
fatal to the interests and the reputation of both countries. 





The Hon. Henry Hitcucock, of Mobile, Alabama, has fallen a victim || 


to the yellow fever prevailing in that city. 
was a native of Burlington, Vermont, and after completing his education 
located himself in Mobile, where he soon arose to the first honours of his 
profession. As a citizen, a Jurist, and an able politician, his loss will be 


deplored in a community which had long appreciated his worth and ac- 


knowledged the influence of his character 


Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 
The season having fairly commenced, the manager has presented, dur- 








ing the week, two out of the many “ novelties” with which he intends to | 


witch the world during the winter. 
It becomes us first to speak of Miss Maywood. This young lady re- 


cently made her debut at the Haymarket, in London, where she was kind- | 
Indeed, it is | 


ly received, and was very favourably noticed by the Press. 
proverbial that all American actors of the least pretensions are sure of a 


cordial recept.on in London of late years, probably in token of the generous | 
manner in which the swarms of English actors have been greeted in the 


United States. Coming direct from the London Stage, with a reputation 
for very considerable promise in her profession, and as having achieved a 
decided standing, the friends of the young lady were not backward to 
laud her capabilities to a degree that demanded the exercise of the most 
brilliant talents fully to realize their imprudent praises. Under these un- 


favourable circumstances Miss Maywood appeared on Wednesday even- | 


ing in the very difficult character of Bianca in the Tragedy of Fazio, and 
we are sorry to add most signally failed to produce that impression on the 


house which all were led to expect from the preparatory commendation i 


so lavishly bestowed in advance. It would have becn little less than a 
miracle if this slight and delicate young lady, with a voice by no means 
powerful, but musically sweet in its lower tones, had sustained the part of 
Bianca in a manner at all commensurate with its great requirements. It 
was at once evident that she had attempted a task beyond her powers, 
and that she failed, created no surprise with those who witnessed the per- 
formance. It seemed to us, who saw her for the first time on the stage, 
to be a physical impossibility that one with features so dclicate—figure so 
small—appearance so child-like, and so evidently new to the stage, could 
so personate the passionate, the distracted, and high-souled Italian mother 
and wife, as not to give the enactment the semblance of an exhibition of 
some precocious performance of a child. This is talking very plain, but it 
is honest talk, and we will continue it a moment longer just to say that 
Miss Maywood has still before her a carecr of fame, if she choose, 
but in another line. Not in stilted tragedy and noisy declamation will 
she ever shine, but in such characters as afford the opportunity for the 
display of tenderness and anger—raillery and indignation, and the more 
ordinary emotions of life, she can scarce fail to realise her own hopes and 
the expectations of her friends. ¢ 

Turn we now to the more pleasing task than the thankless one we have 
just fulfilled. 

We have not been more surprised nor better pleased this season than 
by the very superior style of acting exhibited by Mr. Ranger on Tuesday 
evening. At a single bound this gentleman has reached a very high 
standing in his profession. Without any flourish of trumpets, hardly heard 
of here as an actor in England, he was recognized at once as an efficient, 
versatile comedian of the highest order, and was rewarded for his ability 
and his modesty by the compliment of a “call of the house” after the fall 
of the curtain. 

Mr. Ranger possesses great personal advantages, with a fine voice, sub- 
dued and gentlemanly manners, and seems to have struck out from the old 
Beaten path of “vulgar genteel” comic acting, having assumed a style 
peculiarly hisown. He may safely flatter himself on the attainment of 
great popularity in his profession when he becomes known to the wide 
circle of theatre-goers of our city. 

The Taglionis are also at the Park, and sustain themselves in the ad- 


? aex3 ; | 
This distinguished gentleman |, 





————_—_———_—— 
'miration of the full houses they attract. We very much regret that these 
finished artists are so soon to leave us. We hope, however, the success 
|! of their first visit to America will induce them to return and to bring with 


‘| them their peerless sister. 
| 


| THE NATIONAL. 

'| Mr. Forrest has been carrying on the war at this house, with his usual 
marked success. Though at times, as in Macbeth, he has been but feebly 
supported, yet so strong is his hold on the admiration of the public, that 
the house is thronged on every evening of his performance. 

Mr. Kean has taken advantage of his few days of leisure to visit the 
country, and recuscitate his health for the coming theatrical campaign. 
| The full company of operatics will shortly return to the city, and then we 
| shall have alternately, the charms of music, and the attraction afforded by 
| tragedy well enacted. 





NIBLO’S. 

Burton continues the great card at the Garden, and will so continue ’till 
some envious frost nips him in the bud. Indeed we are not sure, 
| should Niblo keep up the attraction, that there would be any falling off in 
the company of visitors until the serious cold of winter sets in. 


} 





| Tue Honcartan MinstreLs.—These eccentric musicians are giving 
|concerts at the Apollo, to crowded houses. The performance consists of 
| imitations of instruments played in harmony, one representing the flute, 
| another the trombone, bassoon, and so on. We have heard but one op:~ 
nion expressed of these artists, and that has been unqualified approbation. 
Their music is fresh and new, some of it written by the famous Straus, 


‘!and will soon become familiar in every drawing-room. 











| Plunderings by the Wan. 





The late Sultan Mahmoud was the son of a French slave, Mademoiselle 
de Lepinay, an energetic and high-minded woman, who exercised great 
influence over the Sultan Abdul Hamid.—Paris Paper. 





Mrs. Sippons’s Popunaritry 1x Epinsurcu.—Trifling circumstances, 
like straws showing the direction of the wind, are often sure tests of popu- 
lar opinion. Among the veriest vulgar of Scotland Mrs. Siddons has now 
, her devoted worshippers. A poor serving-girl, witha basket of greens on 
_ her arm, one day stopped near her, in the High-strect, of Edinburgh, and, 

hearing her speak, said, “Ah! weel do I ken that sweet voice, that mad 

me greet sac sair the streen.”” The poet Gray, on seeing a copy of 

‘**Thomson’s Seasons” in a blacksmith’s shop exclaimed, “ This is true 

popularity !"’ And the remark might have been equally applied to Mrs. 
| Siddons’s humble adwirer. 





Rise ann Fatt or Great Men.—Abraham Cann, the champion 
wrestler of England, is now engaged to deliver tickets at the halfpenny- 
gate at Stonchouse-bridge. Inthe same town, some years ago, Louis 
Philip de Bourbourn, alas Charles Philips, an emigrant, published a sylla- 
bus of a course of lectures, which he proposed giving to a limited number 
of subscribers. This same Louis Philip is, at the present moment, King 
of the French. 

Scnpay at THE Oreta.—The following affords an amusing instance 
of the exaggeration of Parisian correspondents. A writer in a Paris print 
thus procecds on the observance of Sunday at the Opera :— 


No people in the world, however devoted to religious practices, carry so 
far their observance of Sunday as the English. This is so strictly true 
that, in general, on Saturdays, when the performances are not over at mid- 
night, which often occurs at the Queen’s theatre, the house is suddenly 
deserted. Towards half-past cleven or a quarter to twelve you will see 
| the anxious spectators consult their watches, and at the expected moment, 
their eyes fixed on the fated needle, rise en masse and depart. There is 
no saving that the English capitulate upon this point with their consciences ; 
| Madame Malibran was a thousand times in her life thus abandoned when 
|midnight struck, by a public who enthusiastically applauded her a minute 
before. I myself have seen Macready, the dramatic idol of England, end 
|@ soliloquy before empty benches and a deserted orchestra. Well, then, 
what had never been before achieved—what has not been recorded in Lon- 
don in the memory of man—what Macready, Malibran, Rubini, never could 
achieve, Taglioni has accomplished. It was last Saturday; midnight was 





| about to strike and none thought of looking at their watches; the ballet 


of La Bayadere was about to commence. I need not say Taglioni danced 
in it. Half-past twelve came without anybody in the theatre perceiving 
it. On the close of the ballet three rounds of applause thundered from 
every corner of the house, Mademoiselle Taglioni was recalled, and cover- 
ed with flowers, when the English bethought themselves of the hour. 
Judge of their amazement and confusion ! 





Mint Jutep anp tHe Great Compounper Wittarp.—This deli- 
cious compound (which is sometimes in the southern and western states 
denominated “ hail-storm’’) is usually made with wine(Madeira or Claret), 
,mingled in a tumbler with a soupgon of French brandy, lime, or lemon, 
ice pulverised by attrition, and a small portion of sugar, the whole being 
crowned with a bunch of fresh mint, through which the liquor percolates 
before it reaches the drinker’s lips and “laps him in Elysium.” This 
beverage is supposed to be of southern origin, and the methods of prepar- 
ing it vary in the different states ; some Carolinians will assert that it can 
only be found in perfection at Charleston ; but I believe that, by common 
| consent, the immortal Willard (who kept the bar of the City Hotel in 
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New York for many years) was allowed to be the first master of this art | its moderation and simplicity. 


in the known world. The name of this remarkable personage is familiar 
to every American, and to every foreigner who has visited the States 


during the last thirty years ; I have heard many calculations of the num- | 


ber of mint juleps that he has been known to compound in one day, and 
of the immense profits resulting to the hotel from his celebrity ; but not 
having written them down at the moment, I will not venture on a vague 
statement here. His memory was yet more surprising than his skill at 
concoction ; of the hundreds and thousands who went in to enjoy practi- 


cal demonstration of the latter, he never forgot a face, or a name if once | 


mentioned ; even although the individual were absent for years, he could 


at once address him as though he had been introduced but yesterday.— | 





English Traveller. 
American Liperatity.—Here I cannot help making a few remarks 


upon asubject on which I think the general opinion in Britain is erroneous. | 


We are taught to believe that the Yankee is invariably a suspicious and 


avaricious man in his money transactions, and incapable of those feelings | 


and acts of liberality for which the British character is distinguished. I 
shall mention two instances that occurred to me in the space of four days, 


which showed a very different character from that of which the New Eng- | 


landers are accused. ‘The change in the route which the prevalence of 
the cholera at Montreal induced me to adopt, had prevented me from draw- 
ing any of the money which I intended to get in that city, and my finances 


were, therefore, so much reduced as to leave me only just sufficient to take | 





me as faras Boston. Upon my mentioning the circumstance to Mr. T 
my landlord at Burlington, as my reason for not making some trifling pur- 
chases in that town, he at once advanced me fifty dollars, by indorsing my 
draft on New York, and presenting the bill to the Burlington Bank. 

The second instance which I shall quote was in the purchase of the In- 
dian pony. Mr. C of Montpelier, understanding that it would be in- 





. . 4 ' 
convenient for me to pay his price out of my travelling pocket money, of- | 
fered at once to accept my draft on New York for the sum, in which man- | 


ner the purchase was made. Neither of these gentlemen had ever seen 
or heard of me before, and neither of them asked even for a letter of in- 
troduction or other papers to satisfy them as to any particulars respecting 
me; and with all due and modest ailowance for my gentlemanly appear- 


ance, I very much doubt whether I should have met with the same liberal | 
treatment, under similar circumstances, at a country town in Yorkshire or | ability : 
v ” eed 





Lancashire.—J). 


A Descenpant or Wittiam Watiace.—At Baltimore I met and con- 
versed with an elderly gentleman of the name of Wallace In early life 
he had attended the classes at Edinburgh, and studied under Dr. Black 
and others. 
William Wallace, and still uses the arms and motto of that hero; he men- 
tioned to me that he was once in an engraver’s shop in Edinburgh, giving 
the requisite instructions for cutting his seal, when the Earl of Buchan, 


who was accidentally present, examined the arms and motto, and said, ‘Sir, | 


there is only one family remaining entitled to these, and that family is in 
Virginia.” This confirmation of his innocent and praiseworthy claims 
from the lips of a stranger, must have given him great satisfaction. He 
is a very cheerful communicative old gentleman, and I was really pleased 
to interchange a friendly grasp with a hand, the veins of which might be 
enriched even with a drop of the Wallace blood.—Jb. 





“Sprepy” Justice.—A case occurred yesterday in the Bankruptcy 
Court of Review, that afforded a singular proof that justice in England is 
not always speedy, and that it is very much easier to go to law than to get 
from it, when once involved. A learned counsel, when asked by the judge 


for whom he appeared, stated that he appeared on behalf of the executor 


of a Mr. Samuel, who was executor of a Mr. Hays, who was himself the 
executor of a lady, in whose possession the bond had been which was one 
of the affairs then before the court for decision! Thus, three generations 
have passed before a law suit, depending on a bankruptcy (of 39 years’ 
standing) is ended! 





Narrow Escarps.—As the Carlisle mail was proceeding to Edinburgh, 





He boasts of being the only remaining lineal descendant of 


It is the prince’s creed to believe that all 
|| Napoleon's acts had but one object in view—the liberty and prosperity of 
his country, uninfluenced by the ambition of becoming a conqueror for the 
sake of victory and military sway. The vast benefits which he conferred 
on France by the re-establishment of civil and religious order, by the intro~ 
duction of a healthy system of finance, by a reconstruction of the code of 
jurisprudence, by his enactments in favour of internal commerce, and by 
| all the great works which he commenced for the embellishment and advan- 
tage of the country—all these, and many more, entitle him fully to the 
great name which Prince Napoleon Louis demands for him as regards his 
enternal administration. But the relation in which Napoleon stands to- 
wards the world in general is of a different complexion, and here the argu- 
‘ment of the prince fails to convince—his assertion being that the object 
of the Emperor's foreign policy was to offer frankly the alliance of France 
to all those governments who were willing to advance with her, united by 
| common interests. According to the prince’s statement all Napoleon’s 
| wars were forced upon him, his sole aim being to found a vast social sys- 
tem to replace that which had previously fettered the world. To accom- 
plish this end, it was necessary to secure the co-operation of Russia and 
England, and having, by force or persuasion, established a grand Eutopia, 
| Napoleonised Europe would have enjoyed the blessings of a political mil- 
lenium, with the Emperor at her head. These views embrace a field of 
| discussion far too wide for our present limits, and we content ourselves, 
therefore, by entering a simple dissent to the opinions of the author, recom 
mending his work, however, as one that will repay the trouble of perusal. 
| —London Paper. 
| — 
‘THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY AND LORD 
BROUGHAM. 

Ridgway has just published Lord Brougham’s answer to Lord London - 
derry’s remonstrance against the historical sketch of the late Marquess of 
Londonderry. 
paying a compliment to the Noble Marquess for the calm and fair spirit, 
and the great ability with which the letter is written; and then in the 
second page wickedly gives the following proof of his Lordship’s great 





It is unique in its way. Lord Brougham commences by 


What I have written I have written of his foreign administration ; and 
if I am mistaken, it is an error not of yesterday, but first adopted upon 
very mature deliberation, and confirmed by all subsequent observation and 
reflection. Permit me very respectfully to add, that I can find nothing 
in your remarks which has even a tendency to shake that opinion. May I 
venture to say that I do not even perceive you to have made the at- 
tempt! 

Having satisfactorily disposed of the opinions quoted in the letter of 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wyndham, Lord Ripon, and others, his Lordship 
| proceeds to point out the blunders into which “ the great, and truly amiable 

sensibility on every thing which can affect a brother’s fame,” had betrayed 
_ the writer. One of these blunders is the charge brought against Lord 
| Brougham, for having offered in 1812, to negociate peace with America, 
| under the auspices of a Minister whose foreign policy he had sv violently 
denounced, and to this his Lordship gives the following mild but sarcastic 
‘reply :— 
| I am the more desirous of drawing your Lordship’s attention to this 
the plain meaning of the passage, because you have strangely supposed 
that my own offer to negociate peace with the United States in 1812, is 
inconsistent with my general charge against the merits of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s foreign policy. Why. how could I know anything on the Ist of 

August, 1812, of what his foreign policy was likely to be, when he had not 

then been two months in office? The book that was to record his views 
and his actions towards both other countries and his own was sealed to all 
|| eyes ; nay, its contents was just as little known to himself as tome. The 
accident of the next autumn and winter—the prodigious and blessed ac- 


about four miles on the other side of Fushiebridge, the whole of the four |' cident of Napoleon’s desperation, and an early and severe winter in the 


horses |: apt over a wall protecting that part of the road from a precipice 
Fortunately the wall prevented the coach from going over, or the conse- 
uence must have been awful, as there were a number of passengers 
‘he horses were suspended by the harness ; and as it was quite impossible 


to pull them up, the harness was cut, and they were allowed to drop ten or 
The driver pushed on to Fushiebridge for fresh horses. The 


twelve feet. : 
mail was about two hours behind the usual time.—Scolsman. 





American Incenvity IN EvapINe THE Law.—The very first object of 


the Americans, after a law has been passed is to find out how they can 
evade it. This exercises their mgenuity ; and it is very amusing to observe 
how cleverly they sometimes manage it. At Baltimore, in consequence 
of the prevalence of hydrophobia, tne civic authorities passed a law, that 
all dogs should be muzzied, or rather the terms were, “ that all dogs should 
wear a muzzie,” or the owner of a dog not wearing a muzzle should be 
brought up and fined ; and the regulation further stated, that anybody con- 


victed of having ‘removed the muzzle from off a dog should also be se- | 


A man, therefore, tied a muzzle to his dog’s tail (the act 


verely fined ” 
One of the city officers, 


not stating where the muzzle was to be placed). 


perceiving this dog with his muzzle at the wrong end, took possession of 


the dog and brought it to the town-hall —_ Its mas'er, being well known, was 
summoned, and appeared He proved that he had complied with the act, 
in having a muzzle on the dog; and further, the city officer having taken 
the muzzle off the d g's tail, he insisted that he should be fined five dollars 
for so doing. 

Des Ipees NapoteonteNNes.—By Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte. 
London.—As might naturally have been expected, the volume of Prince 
Napoleon Louis is a justification of the general policy of the Emperor his 
uncle. It is written in a clear style and candid manner, and even, where 
is fails to convince by the force of argument, will command attention by 


—— 


north, out of which his Lordship’s whole negotiations sprang, were just as 
impossible to be foreseen when I obtained the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, as any of the events now slumbering in the bosom of time, 
which shall occupy men’s minds a hundred years hence, when you and 
I shall be forgotten, and our differences of opinion be unknown even to 
_the small numbers whom they may interest for a few days of the present 
|| year. 
1 Having pointed out some more strange shppositions and misconceptions, 
‘| and mistakes, he adverts to the last charge of having “ unnecessarily taken 
_advantage of the benefit of survivorship ;” or, to use a phrase better un- 
derstood, of having kicked the dead lion; and the conclusion of Lord 
Brougham’s letter, we think, will convince the surviving brother that si- 
lence on that point would have been more consistent with a quality of 
which certain persons are very deficient :— 

But the rest of the passage is far more unfounded, in so far as it seems 
to charge me with waiting till Lord Castlereagh’s death, and then takin 
advantage of my surviving him to attack his conduct. Now, all that 
have said of him in this piece (and that qualified by much defence and 
much praise) really rises into little less than panegyric, compared with 
| what I am well known and imperishably recorded to have said of him 
| when meeting him face to face, and contending against him in ihe conflict 
|of party warfare. Of his foreign policy I aim stated to have thus spoken 
| in March, 1817, [Parliamentary Debates, p. 1012.] 
| “Those foreign Sovereigns, with whom, after putting down the usurper, 
he plunged into the deepest of all the crimes that stained his course, and 
|gave the ground for resisting him, now execrate and contemn the man 
| who made himself the accomplice of their infamous projects. I suspect 
| his conscience already whispers him to what I allude,” &c. 
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“Tf at this moment you traverse the Continent in any direction what- 
ever, you trace his career in the curses of the nation whom he has be- 
trayed and the mockery of the Courts who have inveigled him to be their | 
dupe.” There is more and perhaps worse which I will not quote. 

r have already endeavoured to express my feeling of concern at being 
compelled, in my own defence, to set your Lordship right by referring to 
invectives which it gives me pain to look back upon, although they were 
perhaps excused at the time by the party heats which called them forth, 
and by the sense of duty which compelled me to give vent to feelings of 
indignation at the treatment received by the people and their rulers, of 
nations sacrificed to the ‘ Settlement of Europe.’ 

I willingly close this letter with assuring your Lordship of the high | 
respect and consideration with which I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient and humbie servant, 


BROUGHAM. 





WHITTLING. 
I may here just as well mention the custom of whittling, which is so | 
common in the eastern states. It is a habit arising from the natural rest- 
lessness of the American when he is not employed, of cutting a piece of stick, 


or anything else, with his knife. Some are so wedded to it from long cus- | 


tom, that if they have not a piece of stick to cut, they will whittle the 
backs of the chairs, or any thing within their reach. A Yankee shown 


into a room to await the arrival of another, has been known to whittle || 


away nearly the whole of the mantle piece. Lawyers in court whittle 
away at the table before them; and judges will cut throngh their own 
bench. In some courts they put sticks before noted whittlers to save the 
furniture. The down-easters, as the Yankees are termed generally, whit- 
tle when they are making a bargain, as it fills up the pauses, gives them 
time for reflection, and moreover prevents any examination of the coun- 
tenance, for in bargaining, like in the game of brag, the countenance is 
carefully watched, as the index to the wishes. I was once witness to a 
bargain made between two respectable Yankees, who wished to agree 
about a farm, and in which whittling was resorted to. 

They sat down ona log of wood, about three or four feet apart from each 
other, with their faces turned opposite ways, that is, one had his legs on 
one side of the log with his face to the east, and the other his legs on the 
other side with his face to the west. One had a piece of soft wood, and | 
was sawing it with his penknife, the other had an unbarked hickory stick 
which he was peeling for a walking-stick. 

“ Well, good morning—and about this farm?” 





**T don't know ; what will you take (” 


** What will you give?” 


Silence, and whittle away. | 


“‘ Well, I should think two thousand dollars a heap of money for ths 
farm?” 

“T have a notion it will never go for three thousand any how.” 

‘*There’s a fine farm, and cheaper, on the north side.” 

‘* But where’s the sun to ripen the corn 2?” 

‘* Sun shines on all alike.” 

“‘ Not exactly through Vermont Hill, I reckon. The driver offered me 
as much as I say, if I recollect right.” 

**Money not always to be depended upon. Money not always forth- 
coming.” 

“T reckon I shall make an elegant ‘backy stopper of this piece of 
sycamore.” 

Silence for a few moments. Knives hard at work. 

“‘T have a notion this is as pretty a hickory stick as ever came out of a 
wood.” 

“‘T shouldn’t mind two thousand five hundred dollars and time given.” 

“Tt couldn’t be more than six months then, if it goes at that price.”— 
(Pause.) 

“ Well, that might suit me.” 

“What do you say, then?” 

‘¢T suppose it must be so.” 

‘It’s a bargain then (rising up); come let's liquor on it.” 





THE MISER’S DEATH. 
From an Irish Tale. 

“Ts my boy comin’?” he said, in a thin, wiry, worn voice, but in words 
which, to any person near him, were as distinct almost as ever; ‘is my boy 
Connor comin’?”’ 

“IT am here, father,”’ replied Connor, who had just entered the room ; 
“sure I am always with you.” 

“ You are, you are,” said he, ‘‘ you were ever an’ always good. Give 
me your hand, Connor.” 

Connor did so. 

“Connor, darlin,” he proceeded, “don’t be like me. I loved money too 


, 


much; I set my heart on it, an’ you know how it was taken away from | 


me. The priest yestherday laid it upon me, out of regard to my reignin’ 
sin, as he called it, to advise you, afore I'd die, aginst lovin’ the wealth o’ 
this world too much.” 

“T hope I never will, father. Your own misfortune ought to be a warn- 
in’ to me.” 

‘“‘ Ay, you may say that; it’s I indeed that was misfortunate ; but it was 
through P , an’ that nest o’ robbers, the Isle o’ Man.” 

“Don’t think of him or it now, my dear father, don’t be discomposin’ 
your mind about them.” 

“ He was a villin’, a deep villin’; but that’s not the thing. Your mo- 
ther was spakin’ to the priest about masses for my sowl. Now Connor, | 
know that they’!! take far less than they’llax. Iknow that; forI remem- 
ber batin’ down Father Fogarty myself, from two-an’-sixpence a mass to a 
shillin’; it was for my own father’s sowl, an’ I saved the price of a pair 0’ 





shoes by it, and had the same number 0’ masses sed still. That was | 


reakin’ a bargain the right way.” 


Connor and his mother exchanged a melancholy glance, and the latter, 
who, on witnessing his frame of mind, could not help shedding bitter tears, 
said to him—* Fardorougha, dear, Fardorougha astore machree, won't you 
be guided by me? You're on your deathbed, an’ think of God’s marey— 
it’s that you stand most in need of. Sure, avourneen, if you had al) the 
money you ever had, you couldn't bring a penny of it where you're 
goin.” 

“Well, but I’m givin’? Connor an advice that’ll sarve him. Sure I’m 
not biddin’ him to set his heart on it, for I tould the priest I wouldn’t; but 
is that any reason why he’d not save it? I didn’t tell the priest that I 

; wouldn’t bid linus du chue.” 

| « Father,” said Connor, “ for the love of God put these thoughts out of 
' your head and mind.” ; 

“ Su, Connor, dear,” proceeded the old man, not attending to him; “in 
makin’ a bargain wid the priest bate him down, or he'll do you, an’ in ma- 
kin’ any bargain, Connor, be sure to make as hard a one as you can: but 
| for all that be honest, an’ never lind a penny 0’ money widout intherest and 
| good security.” 

| “I think he’s wandherin’,” whispered his mother. ‘Oh grant it may 
be so, marciful Jasus, this day !” 

“ Honer ahagur.” 

‘Well, darlin’, what is it?” 
| “There’s another thing that throubles me ; I niver knew what it was to 
feel myself far from my own till now.” 

** How is that, dear?” 

‘My bones won’t rest in my own counthry; I won't sleep wid them 
‘that belong tome. How will I die in a sthrange grave, an’ in a far land? 
Oh will no one bring me back to my own !” 

The untutored sympathies of neither wife nor son could resist this beau- 
tiful and affecting trait of nature, and the undying love of one’s own land, 
emanating, as it did, so unexpectedly, from a heart otherwise insensible to 
| the ordinary tendernesses of life. 

‘‘ Sure you are at home, avourneen,” said Honor; an’ will rest wid your 
friends and relations that have gone before you.”’ 

“No,” said he, “I’m not; I’m far away from them ; but now I feel more 


'| comforted ; I have one wid me that’s dearer than them all. Connor andI 


will sleep together ; won’t we, Connor!” 
| This affectionate transition from every other earthly object to himself, so 
powerfully smote the son’s heart, that he could not reply. 

| What ails him, Connor?” said his wife. ‘Help me to keep up his 
| head—Saver above !”’ 


|| Connor raised his head, but saw at a glance that the last struggle in the 


| old man’s heart was over. The miser was no more. 











| 
THE LORDS’ PROCESSION TO THE PALACE. 


| From a Tory Print. . 
| The spectacle presented yesterday in St. James’s Park was one indeed 
of peculimr and spicndid mterest. A procession of the lords to address the 


| throne against its ministers is an event of very rare occurrence But on 
| the present occasion the historica! importance of the event derived a moral 
| charm fiom the ubject in view—the defence of the national religion—which 
greatly enbanced the interest of the scene. 

|| To the eye alone that scene was solemn and magnificent. The length- 
| ened | ne of superb eq pages, drawn by elegantly caparisoned steeds, slowly 
approaching the p lace through the majestic avenue of ancient elms in 
their summer verdure, had a must imposing appearance. The beauty of 
| the day grea'ly set off the richness of a speciacle which, for chaste bril- 
| liancy, could no: be paralleled in any other part of Europe. A numerous 
and respectable assemblage were attricted to witness the procession, who 
| manifes ed their feelings with the frankness and fervour, but, at the same 
time, with the decent self-restra’nt that, even in moments of high political 
excitement, characterize Juhn Bull. 

In the procession, the greatest of England’s peers, and “the foremost 
|| nan of ail the world,’’ was at first !ooked for in vain; but just before the 
|| head of the cavale:de reached the palace gates, the carriage of that great 
man—need we name the Duke of Wellingtont—drove rapidly into the 
court yard, and the moment his grace was recognized, a burst of enthusi- 
astic feeling welcomed the veteran warrior, whose name is identified with 
the glory uf tis country. Soon af erwards, Lord John Ru sell was seen 
crouching in a corner of his carriage, and the reception which the mever 
of the ‘money grant’’ met wi h, cannot be better described than by the 
| exclamation of one of the crowd, who. as soon as his lordship had passed, 
cried out, “* Well, I never heard so hearty a groaning as that in all my life. 
He’ll rem: mber that many a day.” In fact, the groaning and hooting was 
ike the blast of Fame’s uumpet reversed. We can assure th» Morning 
Chronicle that Lord John was not “ mistaken for Sir Robert Peel.” He 
vevtured one peep from his carriage window, and looked far less like the 
great conservative leader, than like Faust’s friend Mephistophiles, very ill 
at ease Lord Palmerston soon afterwards received a similar salute. in 
which the word ‘ Cupid” was very audible. Lord Normanby passed with 
ut much observation; but the lord chancellor, we regretted to find, was 
strongly hissed as he passed in the procession in his state coach. This 
coud only have happened to that distinguished functionary as one of a 
government generally tated and despised ; for, personally, the lord chan- 
| cel or is a gentleman. and, professionally, one deserving of public respect. 
His lordship looked very muchgdispleased and rather divconcerted at the 
| reception which he encountered. We observed that in leaving the palace 
| ue went away in a private carriage, leaving the state coach to his secretary 
| and mace-bearer, or some of his train, who had to encounter the hisses of 
those who did not know the lord chancellor's person. With the exception, 
however, of Lord John Russell, Lord Howick was the minister who received 
the largest share of hearty public disap robatiun. 
|| On the other s de, next to the Duke of Wellington, the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not ced with the most enthusiastic cheering. 
Great epplause was also given to the Bishops of L ndon and Exeter; 
and, indeed. to all the bishops. We heard a spectator say—* This 
ought to compensate the bishops for their reception eight or nine years 
ago. 
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A ; t applauded were Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Canterbury, | a kin to soci 
free See prove snoct apr I "ll of his caste, singles out his victims, cheats them at play for his own 


the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the aged Lord Rolle, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Kenyon, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. The Irish primate, Lord John Beresford, was also warmly 
applauded. a , 
At the departure from the palace, the ministers, who left the last, receiv- 
ed—more especially Lord Jonn Russell and Lord Howick—a repetition of 
the unpleasant indications of unpopularity which they had previously to 
encounter. Lord Melbourne, either possessing more cunning or less nerve 
than hie sallaaguac. xamnainod hehind for some time, thinking the crowd 
would pass away, but seeing his carriage in the court yard, they obstinately 
declined to move without rendering due honours to the chief of the bed- 
chamber ministry. Even the band, and beef-eators, and guard of honour, 
all moved off, but Lord Melbourne did not come. The crowd, however, 
would not stir, and at last the old fox was unearthed. The moment his 
carriage was seen leaving the palace-gates, the groaning, hissing, and 
hootivg conveyed to his ears the unwelcome tidings that even Lord John 
Russell was not the most unpopular man in England. The police kept 


close to his carriage, while he rapidly escaped from such unwelcome obser- | 


vation. 


CONTINENTAL GOSSIPINGS. 








THE FRENCH POLICE AND THE LIVRE NOIR. 


How little do we know—most happily for us—in England, by the word 
police, of what is meant by the same phrase in France! With us, a cer- 
tain mixed and confused notion is formed of sundry old gentlemen called 
magistrates, presiding in very dusty and pestilential dens, assisted by various 


emissaries in blue uniform, with enigmatical letters on their collars, engaged | 
in transmitting vagabonds to their parish, and sending artful dodgers to" 


the house of correction ; their highest function being a brow-beating com- 
mittal to the tread-mill, or a panegyric upon their own merciful leniency 


in pardoning a pickpocket. This, with an occasional dry, judicial jest— | 


for as Mr. Weller would observe, “they have wery nice notions of fun,” 
—constitute at once their duty and delight. Long may they enjoy such 
pleasing pursuits, say we with all our hearts, and still longer may they live 
in all practical ignorance of the more complicated engine which our neigh- 
bours outre mer have called by the same name—police. 

The preventive sysiem which is carried on in France against crime, 
wonderfully reminds us of the treatment so profitably practised by the late 
St. John Long upon his patients: taking it always for granted, that there 
was something wrong in your constitution, he “ established a raw” upon 
your back to get rid of it: if you were afflicted with any malady, then he 
pronounced the application indispensable to your cure; if you were not, 
why then the more luck yours. This is precisely what takes place in 
France; your house may be searched, your papers ransacked, your very 
pockets scrutinized as evidences of some imputed offence against the laws ; 


and all the satisfaction you get on proving your innocence is, ‘ce’st tant | 


mieux pour vous.” 
Read the accounts of the Inquisition in Spain, study the records of the 
“Heilige Wehme” in Germany, and I defy you to point out a more iniqui- 


tous system in either, than that which now exists in the police of many | 


continental countries. 

When using the phrase police, we would expressly stipulate that we 
mean not thereby that lazy and inefficient appanage to every city and town 
abroad, who, under the direction of the municipal authorities, parade the 
streets in cocked hats and broad swords, under the pretence of preserving 
the peace ; but who, upon every occasion of riot or disturbance, are seen 
flying from the spot with a valour of which discreiion is the strongest fea- 
ture. Bless their hearts, they are as little warlike as a battle-axe guard, 
or a college porter, and a terror to none except some vagrant urchin who 
strays from his nurse’s guidance to cross a plot in the ‘Tuilleries garden, 
or the park in Bruxelles. 

No, no—what we mean is very different, indeed ; and as in the Austrian 


states, there are two species of coinage denominated by the same name | 


florin, one of which is worth about two shillings sterling, and the other 
eight pence, so on the continent, and pretty much with the same intent, 
are these two orders of the government called by the one word police.— 
“‘T can see nothing to grumble at in the police of France,” says a newly 
arrived traveller to a French table d’hote acquaintance, alluding of course 
to the innocuous tribe we have mentioned. ‘The other eyes him with 
subtlety, and assents; he himself being an ‘‘ Agent de la police” in co- 
loured clothes, who dines in public every day, mingling in the conversation, 
grumbling at the government, condemning the ministry, and enacting a 
species of foreign Joe Hume, to entrap some single-minded and inexpe- 
rienced traveller into some expression of his opinions, which, if once pro- 


nounced unfavourable, or even suspicious, he gets a private hint from the | 


Ministre de la police, that he had better have kept his politics for England, 
and that his passport is waiting for him to leave the country in twenty-four 
hours. Such, perhaps, is all fair and reasonable ; at least there are persons 


who insist, that as we are only guests in a foreign country, we should |, 


rigorously abstain from disturbing the economy of our host’s household ; 
and in this we perfectly agree ; we only see any thing reprehensible in the 
means adopted for detecting, in some cases, creating, the expressions 
complained of. 

These secret agents of the police, are a large body in a continental state, 


culled from every rank and walk in life, and exercising with this their) 
hidden “ metier,” different trades, professions, and occupations ; sometimes || 


the agent is a mere “ flaneur,” keeping his cab, living at a first-rate hotel, 
drinking champagne every day most ostentatiously at his table d’hote, 
which, be it observed en passant, is an almost invariable mark of bad taste 
rarely practised except by inferior Englishmen, and every Russian calling 
himself Count, and waited upon by a servant ina grotesque livery of green, 
gold, scarlet, and blue, which is thought by his master to be strictly Eng- 
lish, and “en jockey.” 

This person is usually accredited by certain introductions, and obtains 


a kind of a half admission into society, where he at once, by the instinct 


' amusement, and entraps them in politics for that of his government. 

This is a very frequent species of the tribe; but there is no trade nor 
calling that he may not profess; he is a newspaper editor, a Jew money- 
lender, the croupier at a gambling-house, the conducteur of a diligence, and 
perhaps most frequently of all the spy of the government is the danseuse 
at the opera. 

It is said by those who know or should know these matters well, that 
there is scarcely a figurante in the ballet, that is not salaried by the police. 
Whether this be so or not we cannot affirm; but an anecdote we have 
heard of one of that class, greatly disposes us to speak with all leniency of 
them 

It was during the empire that the General G., chef de division, and aid- 
de-camp to Napoleon, became suspected of carryiug on an intrigue with 
Austria. Fouche had long watched him, but without obtaining the least 
clue which might establish his suspicions. The general was a Saxon of 

| grave and retired habits, mixing little in society, and having but few inti- 
| mates, therefore there was great difficulty in securing his confidence. It 
was observed, however, that a little Saxon girl that danced at the ballet at 
| the opera attracted much of his attention ; she was at once brought for- 
|| ward, and being instructed in her part, was told how to interest the ge- 
neral in her behalf by the ties of “ Faterland,” so strong with every Ger- 
,man. The plan succeeded, and she became his mistress. Napoleon, who 
, had watched the progress of the intrigue with some impatience, at once 
‘expected the fruits and was greatly disappointed at not immediately ob- 
| fe . . . al : 7 
| taining the information he desired. ‘The deliberate caution of Fouche 
| wearied and disgusted him, and tired of suspecting a man he saw daily 
| about his person, he dismissed him abruptly from his staff, and ordered him 
| to leave Paris in forty hours. 

The general, who had no conception of the snares by which he was sur- 
rounded, was horror-struck at the news, but at once prepared to set out, 
and proceeded to take leave of his friends. Great was he surprised to find 
that by no one was his misfortune more felt than by Stephanie, who at 
once resolved to accompany him into exile, and share his lowered fortune 
wherever he went. ‘This from one of her class was a sacrifice he never 
looked for ; and amid all his affliction comforted and sustained him. That 
night they sct out for Geneva. 

Chis was the moment that Fouche had long looked forward to, when, in 
| disgrace and exile, separated from his friends, removed from all observa- 
tion, the general would surely betray himself ifhe were really guilty, and 
with this intention Stephanie was engaged to accompany him to watch 

all his movements, observe his very slightest expressions, and report by 
every post to the minister the events of each day; for months long Ste- 
phanie had little else to tell than that the general spent whole days in his 
study writing, that he saw no one, and that he left the house rarely at all. 

Fouche himself at last, grown weary of the slow progress of discovery, 
| and the time being ai hand at which it could alone prove valuable, deter- 
mined upon a last great effort ; he wrote to Stephanie himself, inclosing 
her a pacquet of keys, by which any lock could be opened, desired ber to 
secure all the general's papers and Ictters, and start for Paris immediately ; 
to siimulate her zeal he also sent a long promised, and by her eagerly de- 
sired present, “ a diamond aigrette”’ of the value of three thousand francs. 
Think of the feelings of the poor dansense as she looked upon her prize. 
| What were all the false glitter of the gems of the ‘ property room” when 
/compared with the rich lustre of the oriental stone. She placed it before 

her, and as she gazed, thought over in her mind the triumph such a pos- 
| session would ensure her over her less favored rivals ; she placed it upon 
her bosom and felt her heart beat more proudly beneath ; her cheek glow- 
ed, her eyes filled with tears of delight, then suddenly growing as pale as 
death she paused for a moment, and snatching up the etui and the letter 
she ran tothe chamber where the general was writing, burst open his door, 
and holding out the packet in her hand, fell senseless and fainting at his 
feet. 
| ‘That same post brought a letter fram the general to the minister of war 
demanding his “ retraite; and the week after saw him on his way to 
Dresden, with his wife, for he had married Stephanie, where he has ever 
since lived in a happy retirement. 
* * * 


* ” * 


* * * * * * 

The idea of that imperium in imperio—a police, withina police—origi- 
nated with Fouche, who selected for his agents men of high families and 
ruined fortunes. The description which Sallust has given of Cataline can 
alone convey a just idea of the bribery by which men were seduced from 
the path of honour and virtue to crime and infamy. Was a young man 
ruined at play, his resource was ready: the alternative to suicide was to 
‘sell himself to Fouche—was a rich man bankrupt in a great speculation, 
Fouche would engage him—were any man’s tastes and habits more costly 
ihan his means to procure them, an occasional interview with the minister 
of police—a conversation he had listened to repeated—a private letter 
shown, and his credit rose once more at his bankers. From the prince to 
the beggar there was no safety. The guest at your table—the servant be- 
hind your chair, were frequently but spies upon your conduct. 

Let us now tura to another feature of this state engine. And here we 
| would ask a question of you—Have you ever heardof the “‘ Livre Norr ?”” 
| We might also anticipate your answer. Few of even the travelled— 

scarcely any of those who have not travelled—kuow of its existence. Let 
| us, then, explain. 

In the bureau of the secret police, guarded from all human eyes but 
those of the minister himself or his deputé, in whose charge it is, lies a 
|| massive and padlocked volume, whose contents, if known, would thrill the 
] blood and pale the cheek of even the most pampered votary of romance.— 
| What would be all the horrors of Balsac, or Victor Hugo, or Hoffman, or 
| Maturin, when compared with the narratives writ upon those pages?! What 
| all the highly wroug' t and much laboured stories w ich human talent or 

genius have ever ‘evised and planned, when placed beside he short and 
| stunning annals of crime and misery, vice, misfortune, and c ndemunatior , 
|, that dreadful book could lay bare ? 
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The Livre Noir is the registry of the lives of criminals, from the cradle 
to the grave—from the child conceived in sin to the suicide taken in the 
** feiéts de St. Cloud,” or exposed upon the table at la Morgue. His 
every incident is there—from the first step in iniquity to his second—from 
his early chastisement to his severer punishment—from the trifling offence 
to the graver crime, all is registered ; and his foot-track can be traced as 
he went on from the penitentiary to the prison—from the prison to the gal- 
lies—from the gallies to the guillotine ; or suppose repentance to have 
seized him, and that he resolve to “ sin no more’’—it matters not. ‘The 
deed which perhaps rashness or poverty suggested, is stamped indelibly 
upon the inexorable page ; and the brand upon his brow bears no more 
damning evidence of his crime than four brief lines of a pen. Conceive, if 
you can, any thing more horrible than this. Fiction cannot exaggerate 
—imagination cannot exceed it; and yet in the city, where it is boasted 
civilization holds paramount sway, this still exists. But the mischief ends 
not here. All are inscribed herein—natives, strangers, the sojourner for a 
week, the passer through for a day—their every action, their intentions, 
their plans. Walk if you will, witha port erect and bosom high, proud in 
your personal liberty ; but not a stir you give, not a whisper you breathe, 
but is noted and chronicled here, to be referred to and brought forward 
whenever suspicion may attach to you. Then is the page turned to—the 
finger points to the passage, and your condemnation follows. ‘The peace, 
the fortune, the honour of the first houses in France are dependent upon 
the secresy of these pages—to open it were to spread a civil war through 
the land. 

Let us draw from the store of one of the cleverest tale writers of the 
day some of the extracts by which he illustrates this terriffic volume, 
which will convey a clearer notion of it than any description, however 
laboured : 

“‘ La Compiesse D’Abeille, in every society ; deep in the Greck loan, 








ambassador shall hear of it is his immediate remark, and he keeps his 
word. While if on the other hand, not content with passive endurance, 
'he sports the habits of St. James’s, and the customs of the west end, and 
amuse his leisure hours by smashing lamps, beating waiters, and wrenching 
off door bells—he is wonderfully surprised and scandalized that his minis- 
ter is not prepared to back him in such peaceable amusements, and rescue 
him from every consequence of his offences. Think, then, for a moment, 
what must be the qualifications of the man who represents our sovereign 
or our government at a foreign court. 

In the first place, his position as envoy for so great a nation involves 


‘duties, and requires capacity of a high order. Of these we shall not at 
| present stop to speak ; but let us regard him in his relation with his coun- 


trymen. His mornings are spent returning calls and paying visits to all 


| that interminable tribe of travellers, who, driven by some frightful disease 
| peculiar to our country, can never exist at home. ‘There are sentimental 
, tourists, who must visit every spot, and see every monument upon which 
,they can string a sonnet, or insert a rhapsody, Court-hunting travellers, 
| who, without pretensions to be admitted into society at home, deem ita 


right to be immediately presented at a foreign court, and dun their ambas- 
| sador for a dinner. 


Poor-law and education commissioner travellers, eager for reports upon 


| the dietary of a workhouse, or the number of urchins daily flogged at the 


national schools. Vertuosi travellers, who are determined to pick up 
Vandykes for thirty shillings, and Correggios fora crown. Sickly travel- 
lers, who mistake the ambassador for the physician, and state the case of 
, their liver to him every morning of their stay. Idle travellers—a large 
| class—without any object or butt, who, feeling ennuyeé a la mort, esteem 
_it a duty to waste their tediousness upon others. These are but a few of 
‘the peculiarities which distinguish our amiable countrymen and women, as 
| seen abroad ; and, generally speaking, your regular traveller is a compound 


% and several companies of insurance ; has issued six hundred thousand of all the preceding. Well, then, conceive a daily levee of this incongru- 
= frencs of false money—‘ protected by Prince S A |, ous mass, all expecting attentions and civilities, dinners, balls, breakfasts, 





““Madame Antoine de Vieux Preal—goes every year to the waters of |, 


Barege with her confessor and her doctor; madame in perfect health ; is in 
league with Spain; her confessor is a gend’arme of King Ferdinand, her 
doctor a monk. 

“Marquis de Audelaure—well received at court; spirited, clever, and 
agreeable ; spy of the Emperor of Russia; spared because he is more 
useful than otherwise ; all his letters from Russia opened before they reach 
him. 

** Aygimaine, chief of an emigré club, who pass all their evenings since 
*92 in devising, ‘infernal machines ;’ they are twenty-eight in number, of 
whom fourteen are agents of the police : not worth the cost of the super- 
intendence. 

‘“‘Beigh, a foreigner who counterfeits perfectly the air, look, and atti- 
tude of Napoleon; he affects to have made his escape from St. Helena, 
and is now organising a conspiracy among the students; he derives his 
means from the police; but as being a stranger, he requires watching ; 
the duty is performed by a false Dauphine, whom he watches in his 


soirees, concerts, introductions, theatre tickets, horses, carriages, and 
daily visits— not to speak of the.innkeepers who are to be abused, the 
‘couriers scolded, the post-masters corrected, and foreign customs to be 
apologised for—and all this by one man, who, Mr. Hume will tell you, isa 
‘lazy sinecurist, preying upon the vitals of the state. Think, too, of the 
requisites for such a position, and can you conceal your surprise that in 
all the length and breadth of our favoured land, men are found capable of 
fulfilling it. ; 

He must be a courtier, a linguist, a connoisseur, conversant with every 
species of invention, in all its details and working ; strong upon statistics, 
rich in report, able to pronounce upon all, from an antique table to a treaty, 
|from a vol a vent toa Velasque. And such is the man who is thus ex- 

posed to all the pitiless pelting of vulgar annoyance from Leadenhall- 
street, and the Minories, and who, under the penalty of being abused from 
| Norway to Naples, must affect good humour under all this insufferable en- 
durance. Would you rather, then, be a “ minister plenipotentiary,” or his 
‘not only nominal but virtual antipode, an “ independent ” one * 


ao~ennt 


agence 


Let us draw breath for a moment, for we confess this canter has *‘ blown 
; and having said this much of our representatives, add a word on 
those who misrepresent our nation abroad. The old school of English 


turn; thus the aspirants for the crown are mutual spies on each other. 
“Camille, seduced at sixteen ; Maquise at eighteen; at twenty died at | us 
the Bicetre. 














‘‘Catherine, sirnamed the pretty-armed, seduced at twelve; crowned 


the ‘rosiere’ at fifteen; died at Poisy at twenty-five, in the ‘Maison de | 


force.’ 

Celeste (the ‘ prude’) sold by her mother to an Englishman ; changed 
afterwards for an Irish horse ; now dame de Compagnie at Frescati, and a 
baronne. 

‘Carl Bac, the printer of ‘ Les Gueux ’—his press concealed in an arch 
of the Pont de Jena; the papers in a pump at the Isle de Louviers; now 
printing a song against M. Mole, written by the prefect of the police ; 
wait till June, and then condemn him to the Bagnes be Brest ” 

Such is the “ Livre Noir” of the French capital. Long may it be the 
only city where such a record is found. 





ENGLISH MINISTERS ABROAD—TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 
With your good permission, my dear reader, we shall leave Paris for the 
present. The sun upon the Boulevards this morning reminded us of Ja- 
maica; the ices at the Cafe de Paris are at 30 degrees of Raumaur; the 


theatres are like ovens; the restaurants like furnaces—there is, therefore, | 


no time to be lost ere we get on the road. 
Which way will you go—to us it is perfectly alike—we are equally pre- 
ared to be your guide to the waterfall of Trolhatten, or the cascade of 
Tivoli—from ‘Indus to the Pole,” we are yours; whether your taste be 
with the worthy old lady, converted by the “Tonga Missionaries” to 
“eat a roast child,” or, on the other hand, to sip your pekoe on the wall of 
China, command us and we are ready to obey. If, however, less ambitious 
in your views, you are satisfied with a summer ramble, let me book you for 
a place in our coupé, and we'll start for the Rhine to-morrow. Now then 
for a passport. 

Apropos of passports—what good-tempered men Lord Palmerston must 
pick out for our English ministers abroad. We have seen and heard much 
of them, and can with safe conscience aver, that a more pains-taking, 
long suffering class does not exist. It may seem at first a little strange, 
that I should thus characterize men whose most ostensible duties would 
appear to be the possession of some thousands per annum, and a very en- 
viable position in society ; but then please to recollect for a moment the 
annoyances and disagremens to which they are daily, hourly, and half- 
hourly subjected during the entire six months of every year, when England 
pours forth upon the continent its myriads of tourists and travellers. ‘The 
impertinent curiosity of some, the offensive and pushing vulgarity of others, 
the troublesome selfishness of all, have but one rest, or one outlet—the 
British Ambassador. He poor man, is akind of safety valve for every 
imaginable explosion. If the traveller, utterly ignorant as he in nine cases 
out of ten is, of the language of the country he travels in, lose his way, 
or his portmanteau, he deems it an international question, and expects re- 
dress from his minister. Is he charged too much at his table d’hote, the 


travelling is completely superseded by something far more offensive. 
Formerly one only felt amused at the eccentric nationality of the man who 
came abroad only to rail at and abuse all he saw and heard, and institute 
comparisons always favourable to his own country. The Englishman that 
we once met at Versailles, and who good-naturedly informed us, “ that 
the French were a stupid people; for although he had been eight years 
living in the same hotel, not one of the family could speak English,” af- 
forded us immense pleasure. The cool insouciance with which he overs 
looked the fact that he had not acquired any knowledge of French _in that 
time, was a beautifully national trait. But now our traveller would be 
found with nearly as much ignorance, but an infinity of pretension, talking 


his unintelligible French to every body, upon every occasion, even when 
|'they understand his own language equally well with himself. There is 


this essential difference between the English traveller of five and twenty 
years ago and the present day. The former vented all his ill-temper upon 
every thing which differed from his habits at home—the latter, having 
picked up some crude and corrupt notions of the continent, evidences 
his having travelled, by abusing all that is English. 

The genre of the English resident abroad may be generally guessed at 
very closely by the place he has chosen to pitch his tent. At Boulogne, it 
is the fear of the fleet, and her majesty’s writs have recommended his 
abiding place—at Caen, he is an economist, passing rich with two hundred 
| pounds per year—eating veal for eight months per annum, and seriously 

in danger of being eaten by wolves in the remaining four—at Bruxelles, 
the education of his children, so very cheap, and the many comforts of 
his own country so readily met with, are his inducements—at Paris, plea- 
sure, play, and dissipation of every sort, with that greatest of all advan- 
| tages, the power of doing as you like, unwatched and unobserved, are the 
recommendations—at Nice, the climate—in Switzerland, the scenery—in 
| Dresden, the cheapness—in Munich, the stupidity—for even of this there 
are votaries—at Florence, Rome, and Naples, the fashion. At Boulogne 
the traveller wears a green Newmarket cut coat, a loose neckcloth, and 
shepherd’s plaid trowsers—smokes in the street, stares at ladies, plays 
billiards all the morning, and dines at the table d’hote of the Hotel du 
Nord, where he has very much the air of being proprietor. At Caen he 
is a middle aged man, ina blue frock, tightly buttoned—a military cut 
whisker, and a thirty-two inch stride, that bespeaks the parade and the 
drill. He may be always met with at the market, about six o'clock in the 
_morning, cheapening fish or bargaining for a melon. At Chamouni he 
wears a shooting jacket, with forty pockets, carries an Alpine stick, and a 
botanical box on his back, and tries to jaudle like the Tyrolese. At Nice 
he has a cough, a pony carriage, and a doctor. In Paris, a cab, a lia: on, 
and a box at les Italiens. Such are a very few of the chamelion traits of 
the English abroad, as seen from without. In their “vie intime” we s. all 
look at them hereafter. 


| In our next we shall take you up the Rhine, and we have already en- 
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gaged apartments for you at Baden for August, where, under our safe | 


guidance, you may walk fearlessly amid the more than St. Anthony’s 
temptations of lively intriguantes and most fashionable swindlers. 








PORTRAIT OF AN AFRICAN MONARCH. 
We very soon became acquainted with the sable potentates who reign | 
over the neighbouring swamps, and who all assume the title of kings — 
There was old King Fourday with his three sons, King Jacket, King Gun, | 
and King Boy. ‘lhe latter has already acquired some renown by having 
ransomed the brothers Lander, who, it will be remembered, were captured 
by the Ibu people in their voyage down the river. We found him on our |) 
arrival bargaining with the master of a palm oil ship, for the sale of a pro- | 
missory note which had been given him in payment of the ransom; and | 
in the course of the negotiation, he received a hearty slap on his royal | 
jaws for having given the lie direct. I mention this little incident in order | 
to put my readers at once in possession of the kind of diplomacy which is | 
practised by white traders at these courts. i 
Notwithstanding their high-sounding titles, thesc pseudo-kings are but | 
petty traders, who have a few canves and slaves, and, in consequence, | 
possess a certain influence with their countrymen. Foudray is a benevo- | 
lent- ooking old man; he was quite delighted with a present of a scarlet 
uniform coat, and sat in it the whole day, drinking raw rum, and saying || 
“‘ Very well,” to everything ; which, I believe, is the amount of his know- | 
ledge of English, though he seemed to think it expressed volumes, if we | 
might judge from the variety of tones in which he uttered it. His people | 
did not appear to pay him much respect, for when he cou'd contain no} 
more rum they allowed him to stagger to his canoe, none of his slaves or | 
attendants putting themselves in the slightest degree out of the way to) 
ass st him. Indeed he would have vacated the throne for a watery grave, || 
but for the assistance of our sailors, who remarked, as they hoisted him | 
over the side, that he ‘had very nearly lost the number of his mess’ It | 
is quite astonishing to witness the quantities of raw spirits which these | 
people swallow. Boy had always a fuil decanter placed before him, which, | 


with a very little assistance from his mate, or prime minister, he never | 
failed to empty. Indeed, he sometimes called to have it replenished ; 

when he used very little ceremony, merely saying ‘‘ Bring rum.” He is 

too good a judge of the cratur to allow it to be watered. The natives) 
danced and sang half the night on the shore abreast of us, and shouted | 
with a speaking trumpet, of which mstrument they are very fond, the chief 
frequently using it to hail the man next to him in the canoe ; but its princi- 
pal application 1s in the invocations to the Deity or Dju-dju ; they are quite 

delighted with the supercatural tones of the echo, and deem these an- | 
swers to be favourable, being neither discordant nor dissentient. 








LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

The fashionable and courtly London Morning Post thus converts into 
political capital the recent melancholy death of ‘“ the Court’s victim.” 

The Lady Flora Hastings reposes amidst the ashes of her fathers. So 
far as she and her family are concerned, that justice which was refused by 
a brutal and unprincipled Court has been fully rendered by a just and ge- 
merous nation. Her memory is embalmed by the sympathy and affection 
of anoble people, to whom her courtly persecutors are the objects of in- 
dignation and contempt. Here we might leave the subject, which has for 
some months engaged so large a share of our attention, were it not that | 
our British loyalty—a quality, we beg to remark, clearly distinguishable || 
from courtly loyalty, and, if it were not so distinguishable, it would be no | 
quality of ours—to the Queen of England—fortids the premature renun- | 
ciation 

We think it our duty to the Sovereign and to the country to present to | 
the British people the Court of our youthful and maiden Queen in that | 
view of it which the sad history of Lady Flora Hastings compels us to | 
take. That it is a dark and dishonourable view is no fault of ours. Be | 
theirs the blame who have made the Court of England what itis Our’ 
loya'ty is not of that flexible and accommodating description which can | 
enable us to abandon the vital and permavent interests of the Queen of | 
England and of the British monarchy because it has suited the political | 
objects of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues to surround her Majesty | 
with base and profligate persous. Nor can we perceive that the circum-|, 
stance of Lord Melvourne and his colleagues having chosen to give to |) 
Queen Victoria a vicious and depraved Court is any reason why the Bri- | 
tish people should not be guarded from the danger of sinking, by the force | 
of its example, into depravity and vice. } 

The present seems a fit opportunity to place upon record our deliberate | 


opinion, tha: so long as the Court of England remains the same as it was | 
when the fatal slander against Lady Flora Hastings was concocted, there | 
can be no safety for the life, for the happiness, or for the reputation of the | 
Queen of England. That these are objects worthy of a nation’s care we | 
presume none of our contemporaries who make loud professions of loyalty | 
will think fit to deny. The questions, then, which we are about to ask | 
are questions, not of private or individual interest, not of court interest | 
merely—but of an interest which may be pronounced national in the most | 
ample sense of that term. If any journals calling themselves Conserva- | 
tive shall affect 10 think that we are too warm or earnest in the matter, we || 
do not hesitate 'o say that they, and those whorn they seek to please, are | 
merely ephemeral and mercenary Conservatives. 

It is a national and conservative interest of the highest importance that |, 
the life of the Sovereign should be effectually guarded. We refer to the} 
sad history of Lady Flora Hastings for proof that the life of the Queen | 
is not adequately protected so long as the Court remains such as Lord | 
Melbourne and his colleagues seem determined to leave it. 

‘The same nian who was the physician of Lady Flora Hastings is per- | 
mitted to remain physician to the Queen. Could this be so if the Minis- 
ters of the Queen were loyal men, or the ladies who su:round her Majesty’s | 
person loyal women? He has made one mistake, if mistake be not a/|| 
word too gentle, that has caused death. What security is there that te. 


may not make another! Is there any man or woman in Great Britain who | 
' 











| 





|| ambition or their resentment? 


has heard or read the history of Lady Flora Hastings who will say that, 
sup: osing Sir James Clark to be honest, he has shown himself to be also 
skilful? Or who will say that, supposing him to be skilful, he bas shown 
himself te be also honest? There may be some who will say that he is 
honest. There may be some who will say that he is skilful. But that 
anybody, after what has passed, should pronounce the physician both skil- 
ful and honest is clearly impossible. A loyal Ministry and a loyal Court 
would require that these two qualities should be combined in the physician 
to whom the health and life of the Queen are entrusted. But the present 
Ministry and Court are satisfied with Sir James Clark. Can clearer proof 
be adduced that the Ministry and Court are disloyal and traitorous? In 
the hands of such a Ministry, of such a Court, and of such a physician, 
can the life of the Queen be considered safe? We have heard of addresses, 
nicknamed loyal, for the support of the Bedchamber Administration The 
loyal addresses which the times really require are such as shou!d manifest 
anxiety for the Queen’s health and life, endangered as both manifestly are 
when committed to the care of a slanderer or an empiric patronised and 
protected by an unprincipled Ministry and a profligate Court 

Is the happiness of her Majesty in safe keeping while it is in the hands 
of the present Ministry and Court? The people of England think—and it 
is no light or transit ry thought, but one that is inseparably blended with 
the national character—that the domestic affections constitute an essential 
part of mdividual happiness. Do the present Ministry and Court concur 
in this national opinion? If they entertain it, why such a course pursued 
towards Lady Flora Hastings as could not fail to produce, or, if it existed 
already, to widen and prolong, a most unnatural and calamitous estrange- 
ment between the Queen and her only surviving parent? 

The calumny levelled against Lady Flora Hastings was so monstrous, 
the proceedings adopted in consequence of that calumny so unnecessary 
and disgusting, the omission of all reference to the Duchess of Kent upon 
the vecasion so unnatural and revolting, that it is impossible to imagine a 
good motive to any part of the proceeding, and diflicult to assign a bad 
one, other than that of a deliberate intention to drive her Royal Highness 


| away from the Court of her child by means of a cruel and contrived insult. 


There might have been persons at Court, and we believe there were and 
are such persons, who feit that the ascendancy they had acquired by the 
dishonourable arts which have too frequently been the means of creating 
Court influence cou'd never be secure so long as there remained a proba- 
bility of the renewal of those sacred ties, and a revival of those whole- 
some and natural feelir gs which afforded the best guarantee for the happi- 
ness and the honour of the Sovereign. 

This is the only probable explanation of the mysterious persecution 
which ended in the death of Lady Flora Hastings. And we ask if any 
loyal sunject of the Queen of England, if any man or woman who has the 
least solicitude for her happiness or honour, can rest satisfied while the 
persons retain their position and their imfluence at Court who concocted 
the flagitious and fatal intrigue of which Lady Llora Hastings was the vic- 
tim, and who showed themselves capable of the base and selfish motives 
from which alone that atrocious intrigue could have sprung. 

And is that interes: of the Queen of England which ought to be even 
dearer to her than either happiness «r life, and which is dearer than either 
to her loyal subjects—is ‘hat which is the richest jewel of every woman of 
whatever rank, reputation, free fom danger, while the Court consists 
exclusively of those by whom Lord Me'bourne and his colleagues have 
thought fit to surround her Majesty! From these persons, even now, 
while they remain members of the courtly circle. insinuations, it is confi- 
dently said, have already been heard to drop, about putting ‘the saddle 
upon the right horse.” Jn the event—en event not, we hope, improbable 
—vf their being expelled, as they unquestionably ought to be, from that 
circle, what is tle license which they mignt not be expected to permit to 
their slanderous and envenomed tongues? Those who calumniated Lady 
Flora Hastings for sake of Court favour would aim their slanderous shafts 
at a mark more exalted, but sc-rcely more invulnerable, shonld a new state 
of circumstances open to them a new sphere and new motives of profligate 
intrigue. What 1s is too base, what too immoral, what too vindictive, to 
be promulgated by those who dared to level against Lady Flora Hastings 
the imputation of impurity, should they ever be reduced to a situation in 
which another calumny might seem conducive to the new purposes of their 
This is a consideration for the men and 
women of England, whose loyalty is more deeply rooted and based upon 
loftier principles than that of any minion of the Court, any tool of the Ad- 
ministration, or any time-serving sycophant of the press. 
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